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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


| NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Ts Institute’s Conference is to be held this year in Durham from 


September 17th-2oth, and invitations and programmes have 

recently been sent to corporate and individual members. Apart 
from the two conferences organised by the National Foundation in 
Buxton and the 1950 meeting at Bath, the customary venues for con- 
ferences of the Institute and its predecessor, have been Oxford and 
Cambridge. A visit to Durham is thus something of an innovation 
and we trust it is one that will commend itself to members. 

More important than the change of place is the contribution made 
to this year’s programme by the educational and civic authorities of 
the area, The Conference Sub-Committee has had the active support 
of Councillor Coxon, Chairman of the Durham County Education 
Committee, Councillor Boyden, member of the County Education 
Committee (and perhaps more f--niliar to our readers as Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies, Durham University), and Mr Denholm, the 
County Director of Education and his Assistant, Mr Metcalfe. 

With their advice and aid, it has been possible to enlist the support 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the County, the: Mayor of Durham, the 
Chairman of the County Council, the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and representatives of industry in the persons of Mr Sam 
Watson, General Secretary, Durham Area of the NUM, and Dr 
Fleck, the Chairman of ICI. Not unimportantly, this sort of local 
support ensures a good local press and enables the Institute to make a 
contribution to publicising adult education in the region—which 
seems a very proper function for the Institute to perform. 

The physical setting of the Conference is no less remarkable than 
the enthusiasm of our local sponsors. On the opening evening we 
shall use both the fine assembly chamber of the Town Hall and the 
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great hall of Durham Castle for a late evening reception. Many dele- 
gates will be lodged in St. Mary’s College, amongst the newest of 
University Hostels, whilst those at Hatfield College may like to know 
that the warden is proud of his wine list! Meetings will be in the 
Appleby Theatre and associated rooms; these are also part of the uni- 
versity’s post-war development. And over all towers the Cathedral, 
supreme example of Norman architecture, where the Canon in 
residence will preach a conference sermon at the Sunday morning 
service. 
*” * * * * 

On the opening evening, Dr W. P. Alexander will address the 
Conference on the theme of ‘Challenge and Response in Adult 
Education’ and the same theme will be taken up by speakers in sub- 
sequent sessions in relation to particular aspects of national life. 

Certainly there is no lack of challenges, the perennial challenges of 
time and circumstance, of adaptation to change, of alignment with 
other stages of education and with progress or retrogression in other 
aspects of social life. How, for instance, are we to interpret the words 
‘Adult Education’ for those people—a very great number—whom 
sociologists classify in the three bottom occupational groups and who 
scarcely figure in any survey of adult education classes? Here, if any- 
where, is the sector of English society that is ripe for experiments in 
community development with an emphasis on education through 
living rather than on education for living. There are not many people 
working in adult education who measure their success by the transla- 
tion of a group-meeting from a free-fight to mere fist-shaking, but 
that is the experience of one of our members working among 
re-housed tenants of the London County Council. We can only 
record without comment that she is sceptical about any sort of class 
as an educational instrument amongst these undoubted workers— 
and is very willing to look at European or American experience, 
however oddly described, that may throw light on her problems. 

* * * * * 


The question of contacts between adult education workers in 
different countries has caused a good deal of debate in the last two 
or three years, and invitations recently addressed to many organisa- 
tions in this country, asking them to support the establishment of a 
European Bureau of Adult Education, have quickened the debate. 
The invitation comes mainly from active workers in the small Dutch 
Folk High School movement, and some finance has been provided by 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 5 


the European Cultural Centre and the European Youth Campaign 
operating from Geneva. Dr Grau, the Principal of the Linz FHS in 
Austria, is also seeking support for two separate ventures—a personal 
association of individual workers on an international basis and a 
European link-up of non-residential, leisure time teaching institutions 
for adults, This narrower body would cover e.g. educational centres, 
adult schools, and evening institutes in this country as distinct from 
Residential Colleges and Community Centres, and their European 
counterparts would be evening Folk High Schools, Popular univers- 
ities and other institutions providing a teaching, as distinct from a 
general community service. 

The response in this country is interesting. The WEA is firmly 
buttressed by the International Federation which is largely its own 
creation; the Women’s Institutes look to the Countrywomen of the 
World; the Universities are well aware that their extra-mural work 
has no European equivalent; the independence of Local Education 
Authorities, even as qualified by the 1944 Act, marks them off from 
their European counterparts. These—the main providing bodies— 
are bound to ask in what way they can gain from association, formal 
or informal, with adult education in Europe, or in a more generous 
mood, what they can contribute to it. The ‘European Idea’ which 
looms large in the writings of some European colleagues, strikes few 
sparks in this country. It is, indeed, suspect as leading to political 
manipulation of ‘pure’ adult education. 

If this is a fair summary, it is the more remarkable that there 
seems to be emerging an uneasy agreement that a more positive 
response from people able to speak with authority for the various 
movements is called for. Perhaps it is that despite all differences of 
political attitudes, social structure and educational provision we 
acknowledge the community of problems such as those presented by 
war’s after-math and urban reconstruction. Perhaps when our well- 
established organisations have finished asking ‘How many divisions 
has the Pope?’ and when we have done commenting on the English in 
which our would-be hosts must almost of necessity address us, we 
find ourselves too staggered by the implied conceit to refuse altogether 
our co-operation—for what it may be worth. 
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OLD FAMILIES AND NEW 
NEIGHBOURHOODS 


by F. S. Milligan 


Secretary, National Federation of Community Associations 


SHORT time ago a member of the Fry family, in a most 

interesting broadcast talk, described what it meant to her to 

be a member of a large family, not merely large in relation to 
the number of children of one pair of parents, but large in its relation- 
ships—of uncles, aunts, cousins, nieces and nephews. She felt herself 
to be one of a closely integrated community, in spite of the dive. se 
interests of family units within the whole. No new relation, met for 
the first time, could be a stranger, since he or she was kin. The com- 
munity life was shared and developed by communication and by inter- 
visitation, and on occasion the family came together at the seaside or 
in some town or country house. I was reminded of Florence Nightin- 
gale who, at 14, possessed, according to the calculations of her father, 
twenty-seven first cousins and nearly two dozen aunts and uncles by 
blood and marriage, a circle constantly widened by the accretion of 
new families. All these were kept in touch with one another. 
‘Enormous numbers of letters were written’, says her biographer, not 
only on major events, but on many minor matters which ‘provoked 
correspondence and consultations with aunts, uncles, cousins and 
grand-mothers’. 

Such families, some aristocratic, some upper middle class, shared 
wide common interests, traditions, standards of behaviour and 
religious faith. In their voluminous letters and diaries they had their 
own literature; their own histories in memoirs and albums. They set 
standards of taste in food, dress, entertainment, furniture, architec- 
ture, music, dancing, drama and influenced all forms of expression, 
moral, aesthetic and intellectual, of communal life. They enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of education—public schools, universities, foreign 
travel, private governesses and tutors. These were they of whom 
Adam Smith wrote towards the end of the eighteenth century: “The 
employments of people of some rank and fortune are seldom such as 
to harass them from morning to night. They generally have a good 
deal of leisure during which they can perfect themselves in every 
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branch of either useful or ornamental knowledge of which they have 
laid the foundations, or for which they have acquired some taste in 
the earlier part of life. It is otherwise with the common people.’ Our 
history is very much the history of great families. From them have 
come statesmen, legislators, soldiers, priests, lawyers, scholars, 
administrators and reformers. They have been moulders and trans- 
mitters of a culture which has spread far and wide. 

The day of the great families has now passed by with the gradual 
establishment of political and social democracy. The questions now 
asked, by some rather anxiously, are what kind of culture will 
emerge from a democratic society, how will it be formed, transmitted 
and developed? These questions must in due course answer them- 
selves but it is necessary to remember that the culture of a society is 
not created by any one part of that society, and important though the 
contribution of the great families was, it was not the whole. 

The ‘common people’ also had their standards of culture, even if 
these were not always so consciously held. While the social unit was 
still the family, it possessed neither the accommodation nor the 
resources to maintain large-scale interrelationships, nor had it the 
leisure and the literacy for voluminous correspondence. When indi- 
viduals left their native village to go abroad or to the large town, 
they were lost to the family to become part of a community—based 
on neighbourhood. Even in the village, where families are inter-con- 
nected by marriage, it is a community of place rather than of kinship 
that holds them together. This is not to say that ties of kinship are 
readily forgotten. On the contrary, in these days of easier travel and 
communication, scattered units of the family can and do keep in 
touch with one another, but one steps into the outside world from a 
small home circle not into a wider family circle but into a neigh- 
bourhood. Since the content of neighbourhood life has been more in 
feeling than in thought, it is difficult to know it from the outside. 

I can see the neighbourhood best through my own recollections of 
the one in which I was born and brought up. It was a poor neigh- 
bourhood of terraced houses built directly on the street and with 
small back-yards. There were no gardens. But I can recall the warm, 
cosy feeling of the neighbourhood life. As children we were in one 
another’s houses and knew all that was going on. We delivered milk 
with the milkman and sometimes were allowed to drive the slower 
moving horse of the greengrocer’s cart. We took our home-raised 
dough to the public bakehouse and drew our coal in little trolleys 
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from the coal-yard. We knew all the shops and shopmen. Most of my 
family’s activities were centred round the Presbyterian Church which 
possessed a corrugated iron building where it had begun its work and 
which was known to the neighbourhood as the ‘Iron Building’. Here 
my father, who was a keen gymnast, started the first gymnasium and 
here on Saturday evenings we had series of penny concerts. In spite 
of my father’s strictness, my greatest friend was a Unitarian, and 
another was a Salvationist. With the latter, I delivered the “War Cry’ 
on a Saturday morning to the members of the Salvation Army and 
was early involved in theological disputation. My father drew the 
line at Roman Catholics. We accepted them as part of the neighbour- 
hood, but regarded them as a sinister and subversive influence and 
many years elapsed before I could shake this feeling off. The head- 
master of our elementary school had come soon after 1870 as a part- 
time teacher and had been stoned in the streets by the ‘toughs’ but had 
become a character and the children of the same toughs were now at 
the school. The memory of persons and events goes on and my sister, 
who is much older than I am, and lives with me now in another part 
of the country, occasionally receives letters from people still living 
there and others who have emigrated to different parts of the world, 
and we can readily recall incidents which we shared with them. 

In such neighbourhoods, some better, some worse, could be found 
that kindliness to the unfortunate which is still best described as 
neighbourliness; that interest in other people and their affairs which 
may truly at times be malicious, but may and often has averted suffer- 
ing and tragedy and helped to create closer human relations; and 
that recognised standard of behaviour, dress, and outward form, 
which we call ‘respectability’, the conservatism which holds on to 
what the group thinks to be good. In these ways the neighbourhood 
felt rather than thought its way towards moral and aesthetic values. 
It represented a pattern of living, not a pattern of thought, and 
imitation not creation initiated change. While the great families in 
Edwardian days had completely abandoned Victorian standards of 
conduct, they still regulated behaviour in many working class neigh- 
bourhoods. When I was a boy, my father took from my mother a 
copy of Jane Eyre which she had borrowed and threw it on the fire, 
saying that it was not fit for her to read. Out of these neighbourhoods, 
however, there sprang men, skilled at their work and of ideas and 
action in public life, the founders and leaders of the Trade Union 
movement, the Co-operative movement and of a great host of clubs 
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and societies which became part of neighbourhood life and of our 
national life too. If we examine the roll of our political leaders, 
scholars, artists, actors, writers, sportsmen, we should find that many 
had emerged from villages and towns where the neighbourhood was 
their ‘public school and university’ education. 

Culture is an aspect of community and cannot develop in large 
scale groupings of individual units, nor among members of small 
coteries sharing perhaps a community of some special interest but 
without roots reaching back to a social group, such as was provided 
by the old families and cannot be found in the new neighbourhoods. 
A conscious democratic culture can best grow through focal points of 
community life and a national culture is the richer by the number of 
its centres of creative and critical activity, provided they are large 
enough to offer a variety of opportunity and have sufficient stability 
to be aware of themselves as coherent wholes. The family, one of the 
vital focal points, still has the important tasks of guiding the first steps 
in community living and providing a discipline in personal relation- 
ships. It has a creative role, shared with the school, of developing 
standards of social behaviour and to-day it has a new critical role as 
the ‘receiving end’ of two great media of mass education and enter- 
tainment: sound radio and television, both of which are consciously 
directed to the family. But by itself, the family is too small and the 
larger family of inter-relationships is no longer with us. The next 
social unit is the neighbourhood—the village, the small town, or that 
part of a large town which feels itself to be a neighbourhood. 

The village and the small town which have history, traditions, 
and a rich common life, are usually taken for granted as focal points 
of community living, but the urban neighbourhood so considered 
raises many problems and doubts. The kind of neighbourhood I 
described above has largely disappeared. The old houses still stand 
but new ones have been erected on new sites. The building of new 
housing estates over the past thirty years (in distinction from the 
‘ribbon building’ which threatened to destroy neighbourhood feeling 
and the possibility of community) have produced striking support of 
the ‘neighbourhood theory’, if I might call it that. At once they 
produced Tenants’ Associations which grew into Community 
Associations with wider objectives and which brought together the 
emerging group interests into a community pattern. But the pattern 
was uneven. The estates lacked, and many still lack, community 
buildings where the residents could meet and hold their activities. 
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Most of them were ‘one-class’ estates perhaps from cleared slums and 
it was only after many years that trusted leaders were able to build 
stable organisations. It was not until the Education Act of 1944 was 
passed that Local Authorities were given power to guide and help 
the objects of the Associations and even since then the power has not 
been fully exercised. 

Then the estates are unequal in size—some of a few hundred 
houses and some of several thousands. What size should be regarded 
as most suitable for a ‘neighbourhood unit’, small enough for a feel- 
ing of community to develop and large enough to maintain a variety 
of creative activities? The figure of 10,000 population came to be 
accepted, not because it was considered small enough, but because it 
was thought that statutory provision of suitable premises was unlikely 
to be possible for smaller numbers. Such questions are still unresolved, 
but at least enough is known and has been achieved by existing organ- 
isations to support the possibility that a focal point of community can 
be established with success in a neighbourhood. It is significant that 
most of the New Towns with, in one particular at least, the easier 
task of planning for selected tenants and a mixed community, are 
basing their plans for social development on the ‘neighbourhood 
unit’. 

The greatest changes in neighbourhood life are the result of 
educational advance. I have spoken of the old neighbourhoods as 
communities of feeling rather than of thought, but the last fifty years 
have produced a great advance in social thinking. This has been 
largely due to adult education, which has provided the opportunity 
of acquiring the necessary knowledge for the exercise of social and 
political responsibility. But as important has been the increase in the 
range of leisure time creative activities, partly through the initiative 
of voluntary organisations and partly through the encouragement and 
assistance of local education authorities. 

It is in the emergence of creative and critical groups and of forms 
of communal service related to the total pattern of human relation- 
ships which the neighbourhood provides, that it can become a focal 
centre of democratic culture. This means that all group interests— 
religious, political, recreational and social—should see and accept 
their active relationship and responsibility to the whole, and that all 
sorts and conditions of men of diverse attitudes and interests should 
find satisfying activity in the neighbourhood. 

The ‘great family’ had many advantages over the neighbourhood. 
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Its members had not only the foundations of education in youth to fit 
them for creative leisure, they were economically secure. Much of the 
education of the ‘common people’ must be directed to those skills that 
enable them to earn a living, but we have gradually been shedding 
limited educational aims and are now trying to provide for the full 
liberation of the ability and aptitudes of the child and youth. It is not 
yet clear whether in our forms of further education we have grasped 
this essential principle. All forms of adult group activity have educa- 
tional value provided they are the expression of the initiative of the 
individual members. Those responsible for further education are still 
inclined to be too much concerned with the organisation of accepted 
modes of activity instead of seeking out, encouraging and helping 
any form of individual and group expression which indicates creative 
or critical potentialities. The neighbourhood and the ‘great family’ 
must each accept the discipline of its social form, but within it activity 
should be free and spontaneous, without particularising its activities 
as social or recreational or educational. 

Another great advantage of the ‘great family’ was, of course, that 
it had no trouble with accommodation. Generally it possessed more 
than one ‘centre’ which provided not only accommodation, but often 
offered something of beauty in architecture and setting. The neigh- 
bourhood must usually be content with either no building at all or 
some makeshift erection of no architectural value and with limited 
accommodation provided by statutory powers or erected by its own 
voluntary labour. 

In the last resort we have to decide how important it is to us that 
democratic society should be capable of steadily enriching the quality 
of its culture, and of producing men and women whe rot only enjoy 
what the community can give, but themselves give to it out of their 
own powers of creation. The cost to the community of the cultural 
activities of the ‘great families’ was enormous. It was paid for by the 
poverty, misery, squalor and insecurity of the mass of the people. 
We are now on the way to eliminate poverty, misery, squalor and 
insecurity. Does this mean that in our efforts to guarantee existence 
we have no surplus left for the enjoyment of living? This is hard to 
believe. It would be an odd paradox to safeguard our existence only 
to find that life wasn’t worth living. 


HONORIS CAUSA 


‘FERDIE’ M.A. 
by H. D. Hughes 
Principal, Ruskin College 


local Higher Grade School, first walked into the office of Ruskin 

College, and was introduced to Miss Giles, the pleasant old lady 
who was the head of the Correspondence Department, as her new 
junior clerk (salary 5s. a week!). ‘She first looked to see if my hands 
and fingernails were clean. Then she told me a lot about the College 
and its ideals, finishing up by saying, ‘““Now whatever you do, remem- 
ber it must always be the College first’’.’ 

For over fifty years, Ferdie Smith, as junior clerk, Chief Clerk 
(1910-14), and General Secretary since 1919, has been putting the 
College first. Governors, Principals (six of them), Vice-Principals, 
tutors, students, have come and gone, all the better for Ferdie’s advice 
and expostulations. But Ferdie has remained, growing older, wiser 
and more experienced in the ways of adult students and of humanity 
in general. It is largely due to his devotion, his firm “Treasury control’, 
his strong belief in its purpose, that Ruskin stands to-day as the 
doyen of workers’ colleges in the world. 

On April 29th, 1954, Ferdie Smith became F. Smith, M.A. (Oxon- 
honoris causa). The University of Oxford thus paid a well deserved 
tribute to a man—and through him to an institution—in recogni- 
tion of services to adult education over half a century. A few weeks 
earlier, a distinguished gathering had met over dinner in the House 
of Commons to honour his jubilee of service. Amongst the ex-students 
of the College who met to congratulate their old friend was an 
ex-Secretary of State, now in the Upper House; a former Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and many others widely known 
in trade union and co-operative circles. The General Secretary of the 
TUG, representatives of the Ministry of Education, of trade unions 
and the co-operative movement, of adult education and the Univers- 
ities, gathered together to celebrate the occasion. 

Except for four and a half years military service in the First World 
War, the story of Ferdie Smith and the history of Ruskin are 
inseparable. The building he entered in 1904 which with adjacent 


] T was on March 4th, 1904, that a young lad of 15, fresh from the 
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cottages housed some 40-50 students, was old and dilapidated, 
formerly used by a timber merchant. The College had been founded 
only five years before, on the initiative of two young American 
graduates, and with the backing of the trade union movement and a 
few University teachers. Jack Lawson has described in his book ‘A 
Man’s Life’, the feelings of suspicion and class distinction which 
divided Ruskin men and the ordiaary University students. Ferdie 
can well remember some of the exciting clashes of the early days, and 
the occasions on which Ruskin provided a platform for dangerous 
revolutionaries like George Lansbury, in the face of Vice-Chancellors’ 
prohibitions. But he can trace too the steady improvement of relations, 
the admission of Ruskin students to University lectures (1907), to 
Diploma examinations (1910), to University libraries and student 
clubs. 

He had been on the College staff for five years, studying shorthand 
and bookkeeping, going to Church on Sundays to practise taking 
down the sermon to increase his speed, and making himself generally 
useful, when the College was rent by a controversy which is still 
reflected in the divided organisation of workers education in Britain. 
Dennis Hird, the first Principal, and half the students, influenced by 
Syndicalist and Marxist ideas, left to form the Central Labour 
College, around which grew up the Plebs League and the NCLC. 
Among them were Ebby Edwards (National Coal Board), and 
Hubert Beaumont (later Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means in 
the House of Commons). 

Ferdie was an interested observer of the faction meetings that went 
on all day and half the night, and of the methods of the newspaper 
reporters and press photographers who flocked around the College. 
There was little doubt which side he sympathised with—the College 
came first, as always. But he was glad to see the strengthening of the 
links between the College and the trade union movement which 
followed the adoption of a new constitution in 1909. 

He had scarcely got to know his way around the new College 
buildings before war came in 1914 and he volunteered for service. 
He was demobilised in February 1919 (having been promoted to 
Brigade QMS), and as General Secretary plunged straight into the 
preparations for the reopening of the College. The post war years 
brought him wider contacts and responsibilities—first on a local 
scale, as Committee member of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, a member of the Council and Executive of the Berks, Bucks 
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and Oxon District of the WEA, and for a time a co-opted member of 
the Mental Health Committee of the Oxford City Council. As a 
member of the Oxford Trades Council, Ferdie had a hectic time on 
the local Committee organising the General Strike in 1926, drafting 
bulletins and memoranda, organising activities of sympathisers, etc. 
This experience came in useful again in the thirties, when the hunger 
marchers passing through Oxford to London needed emergency 
arrangements for food and accommodation. 

But most of his time was taken up with the day to day administra- 
tion of the College. Though Ruskin had been recognised for grant by 
the Board of Education in 1920, finances were extremely tight in the 
years of depression, and Ferdie learnt the arts of economical manage- 
ment the hard way. Hence his pre-occupation with fund raising 
efforts, large and small; his strong hand on the purse strings, his 
intimidating manner on being approached for money. 

Then came the Second War, and the College closed for a second 
time. Ferdie Smith, too old for recall to the forces, did yeoman service 
in administering Correspondence courses in conjunction with the 
War Office, and helping with the organisation of Services Education 
under the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. He 
began too to represent the College on the National Council and 
Executive Committee of the WEA where he is a familiar figure— 
he had already joined its Trade Union Committee in 1934. 

Since 1945 he has been back in the General Secretary’s office, 
administering now a College of over 100 students divided into two 
residential institutions, handling a financial expenditure of fourteen 
times the size of 1919. Taking an active part, too, in the Residential 
Colleges Committee, which links the long term residential colleges, 
and in the Ruskin Fellowship which keeps in touch with former 
students. From all over Britain, and many parts of the world, former 
adult students come to discuss their problems with ‘Ferdie’. Let him 
speak for himself of the changes in the College over 50 years. 

‘Looking back it is interesting to contrast the type of student who 
entered the College in the early days with those who have entered in 
more recent times. In the early years, they came from the mine and 
the workshop with little but the practical experience of hard work and 
poor conditions, and what little time they had for reading—in the 
main unguided. 

It is no wonder that they came with a burning desire to obtain a 
background of knowledge of the subjects which would help them to 
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a better understanding of the causes of the state of affairs with which 
working class people were faced. They were prepared to make great 
sacrifices to obtain a chance of a course of study at the College to 
achieve this purpose. The accommodation the College was able to 
afford them was meagre in the extreme, and very rough and ready. It 
was also literally a case of burning the midnight oil as oil lamps were 
the only means of lighting their rooms. Their financial situation was 
also very poor and little or nothing was left for books and small 
luxuries such as smoking, theatres and the like. 

In the post war years with new College buildings, students are 
much more fortunate. With study bedrooms comfortably furnished, 
a new library and common room, etc. they have been much better 
placed to get the best out of their time at the College. They are not 
now called upon to do the many chores which the earlier students 
were asked to do. They have had also the advantages of WEA and 
other classes as a background before entering the College, and they 
have been much more fortunate on the financial side, both from the 
point of view of more substantial grants and the more numerous 
sources from which they can be obtained. 

Circumstances have, therefore, become more easy, and one would 
not, of course, wish them to be otherwise. Some students still, how- 
ever, make a good deal of sacrifice to get to the College, and this gives 
them an awareness that something worth having is worth such 
sacrifice.’ 

Ferdie Smith is rightly widely known and loved in the Labour 
Movement and in adult education circles. For he has the workers 
education movement in his bones. With tremendous respect for 
academic values, he has also deep understanding of and love for the 
trade union movement, its strength and its weaknesses. He shares its 
great sense of loyalty to its leaders and to its organisation. He has 
faith in its future, and in the part that education can play in mould- 
ing that future. 

‘They are happy men whose natures sort with their vocations’ was 
the quotation Ferdie chose from Francis Bacon to conclude his speech 
to the House of Commons dinner. He claimed such happiness for 
himself. Happy too, the institution and the cause which can find such 
a devoted servant to guard its funds, to lock its doors, switch off its 
lights; to advise, to encourage and to warn. 
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(2) THE VERY REVEREND D. H. S. CRANAGE, B.D., Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


by Edwin Barker 
Education Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 


IGNITY is not a veneer covering crude knowledge with out- 
D ward seeming form and comeliness. It is a product of insight 

into the real value of that which is intellectually grasped and 
feelingly understood. It comes from some recognition of the ultimate 
meaning of events and experience, from the attitude of mind and 
heart which sees everything as related to, and stemming from, the 
central core of meaning of life and things. It invests the smallest act 
and the most casual word with significance. It makes everything and 
everyone important, not with the ponderousness of an afterthought, 
but with the ennobling immanence of the Holy Spirit whose active 
presence is everywhere apprehended. 

This quality of dignity is uppermost in the minds and experience 
of all who knew and worked with Dr Cranage. He is himself an 
embodiment of it, and he transmitted this quality to all he touched 
and to all who knew him. He invested his activities with an import- 
ance which was truly theirs, but which so frequently escapes recogni- 
tion. By making you feel that something was worth doing, it did in 
fact become worthwhile and transfused with the spirit of worship. 
The deed was transformed from routine, from just another activity, 
to an adventure amongst realities in the company of God. A course 
of lectures, on the arrangement of which you had lightly embarked, 
became, in his hands, a search for the finest minds and spirits who 
could touch to life the understanding and souls of men. It became 
this without heaviness because these values were given to the occasion, 
not by you or by him, but by God. Your acts and his were acts of 
recognition of this existing fact, not acts of creating it, and this 
capacity for instant recognition of essentials was natural to him—or 
so it appeared. The discipline, thought, and prayer which sustained 
it were known to those who knew him well, but would have to be 
guessed at by others. Just now and again he would say to his intimate 
friends that he had found a prayer which helped him—would they 
care to have it? 

Education to him was an unfolding of the human spirit demanding 
fastidious care on the part of the teacher and an enthusiastic respect, 
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both for the subject matter and for the learner. The Cambridge 
Lecture Courses which became the Board of Extra-Mural Studies 
were one outcome of this conviction. Dr Cranage was Secretary to 
the former from 1902 and to the latter from its establishment in 1924 
until 1928. The available resources of the whole University were, by 
these means, put at the service of men and women for whom 
University education was otherwise unavailable. The walls of the 
University were breached from within, and it began to function 
extra-murally. 

It was this care for quality in all that touched men’s spirits that 
led Dr Cranage, with the late Dr William Temple, to take the initia- 
tive in providing the services of university men for Servicemen in 
both World Wars. In the First World War, as Chairman of the 
YMCA Universities Committee, he directed ‘the largest scheme of 
adult education which has ever at any one time been launched from 
this country’ (The Rt Hon. H. A. L. Fisher) welding into a team such 
diverse, gifted and great men as Sir Richard Gregory, Sir Israel 
Gollancz, and Dr William Temple. Their affection for Dr Cranage 
and their devotion to the educational purposes and standards which 
he served lasted beyond the immediate emergency and to the end of 
their lives. In the Second World War he again acted to achieve the 
same result, and made available the resources and experience of the 
YMCA to form and, in the first stages to finance, what later became 
the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in HM Forces. 
His concern was constant, that in education only the best would do. 
This was markedly evident in his management of the YMCAs own 
educational work in the last war. Only the best which CEMA (later 
the Arts Council) could produce was good enough in music; art 
exhibitions, at a time when everybody was hiding their treasured 
possessions, had to be of originals and good at that (some Guardian 
Angel protected these treasures brought out of mountain caves and 
cellars); libraries must meet men’s greatest needs and educational 
centres and services must have that unmistakable touch of quality 
which feeds the spirit with eternal food when all around is in ruins or 
uncertain of its future. 

He never identified education with classes and lectures though, 
when these means were appropriate, he demanded a high standard. 
One of his great services was in giving a new dignity and value to 
informal education. It was clear to him that a great deal of the educa- 
tion of adults is incidental to helping men pursue purposes which they 
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feel are good. In this kind of education, the teacher must, if anything, 
be better qualified than in formal class work. He has to convey his 
learning and insight at the point demanded by the learner and in the 
time required to answer a question—a far more difficult task than 
the formal and schematic unfolding of a subject. In his Chairmanship 
of the Education Committee of the National Council of YMCAs from 
1919 to 1954, he readily appreciated the requirements and qualities 
of this kind of work. 

Education for leisure has for long been a worthy and laudable 
purpose of adult education movements. Education for the achieve- 
ment of social and religious purposes is common in our history, But 
education for work is vital and has been a marked feature of all sound 
educational movements. It characterised a good deal of early YMCA 
activity and needed to find new expression when vocational training 
and education became a responsibility of the state. To Dr Cranage, 
this meant seeking ways of helping the trained worker to evaluate 
his learning and skills, not as an adornment, but as being essential 
to their fruitful practice. As a result, the YMCA has to-day three 
Colleges of its own devoted to this purpose and, in Cheshunt College, 
Cambridge and the College of the Venerable Bede, Durham its 
students enjoy the hospitaliy and services of these Colleges and 
Universities. The Colleges at Rhoose, South Wales, Kingsgate in 
Kent, and Dunford in Sussex, and these Courses in Universities form 
a part of a total plan and Dr Cranage’s concern, on his retirement 
was for the completion of the whole undertaking. 

In the whole hundred and ten years of YMCA history, only five 
people have received the Golden Ticket of Membership which makes 
them members of every YMCA in the world. Dr Cranage is one of 
these, and was presented with his Golden Ticket by HRH The 
Princess Royal at a luncheon in his honour. For thirty-six years, he 
has directed the educational work of the National Council of YMCAs 
and has given to it his great and distinctive character. Thousands of 
young men who do not even know his name are indebted to him for 
this. There is a warmth about his dignity, scholarship, and admini- 
strative skill which, because of his compassion for men, enables his 
quality to be mediated to others, however humble, and calls out a 
responsive affection in all who serve with him. 
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THE RUSSIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
OF 1860-62 


by A Russian Patriot 


(We are indebted to Alderman Peverett, an Honorary Life Member 

of the Institute, for bringing this account of a forgotten movement in 

adult education to our attention. It was originally printed in 
MacMillan’s Magazine of September 1863.) 


Russia. The civilized world is not in a temper to sympathize with 
us. The atrocities related every morning by the newspapers, as 
having been committed by Russian soldiers and generals in Poland; 
the ambiguous conduct of Russian diplomacy; the old remembrances 
of serfdom—all these have very materially engendered a notion, as if 
Russia were some kind of Asiatic empire, strong only for purposes of 
destruction, and as if the Russian people had no other aspiration than 
external greatness, for which it was ready to pay by the sacrifice of its 
liberty and its human dignity. This belief, like nearly every other 
strong belief, is certainly not without some foundation; but, happily 
for Russia, it does not represent the whole truth; and the purpose of 
the present paper is to try to show the bright side of the picture, of 
which England generally sees only the dark one—to show, in opposi- 
tion to official Russia, with its atrocious external policy, with its 
stifling of every internal liberty, of all local life and independence, the 
new Russia, the party which can be fairly said to represent the best of 
national aspirations, the noblest part of its character. I will try to 
show the tendencies of this party, not in idle words and high-sound- 
ing political programmes, but in work— in earnest and hard work; 
and I hope that the sympathy of every honest Englishman will be 
with us—that he will more leniently look on the errings of a deluded 
multitude, and abstain from any sweeping condemnation of a nation 
the future of which may yet be great and truly useful to humanity. 
The Crimean war was undoubtedly a period of renovation for 
Russia. How bright, how full of hopes and fresh energy that time 
appears to us now, when we look back to it! Where are those hopes, 
that glowing enthusiasm to which all difficulties appeared child’s 
play? Cooled down in some distant exile; or, worse, turned to 
scepticism, by the failure of long-cherished plans! But let us speak 
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of that time. The simple remembrance of it is refreshing and 
invigorating. The Government was humbled by the signal failure of 
the war, and in the meantime national pride was gratified by the 
heroic defence of Sebastopol. Naturally enough, society began to 
look on Government and the system of Nicholas as the cause of our 
defeats, and to compare the imbecility of superior command with the 
valour of the soldier and subaltern officer. The Crimean war was a 
practical illustration of the weakness of the Government and of the 
vital strength of the people. The Government itself instinctively felt 
this. For some years afterwards it dared not interpose its pseudo- 
activity in every department of human life. Only by degrees, as time 
effaced the impression produced by the Crimean struggle, did it 
again take to its traditional policy—improved this time by a careful 
study of a worthy teacher, the French Emperor, and his scientific 
system of administration. But, for some three or four years, the say- 
ing of Prince Gortschakoff, ‘Le Gouvernement Russe se recueille’, 
was as true for the internal as for the external policy. Gloriously, like 
spring vegetation after a hard winter, did the social strength break 
out at that period. Grand industrial enterprises, railroads, renovation 
in literature, all came at once. Certainly, faults were committed. The 
want of experience, and a too great confidence in our young and yet 
untried forces, led, particularly in industrial life, to hazardous enter- 
prises. Some failed; but who can boast of a beginning without such 
faults? 

The question of popular education was one of the favourite topics 
of the time. It was a field on which nearly all was yet to be done. A 
great number of young men, wearied of the eternal speeches about 
love for the lower classes, and the wish to sacrifice life and fortune 
for their sake, were eager to illustrate their theories by experiment. 
In this class of men there was an eager longing for actively helping 
the people, and showing by palpable facts that they earnestly meant 
what in the opinion of their opponents was considered to be mere 
phrases without meaning. The best part of the landed nobility con- 
curred in this feeling. They wanted to make amends to their serfs 
for the misdeeds of their ancestors—to fill the chasm which separated 
them from their peasants. They hoped in time to modify the strong 
prejudice of the peasants against any one who differed from them in 
dress or habits of life—to bring them to look on the civilized classes 
as their protectors against the encroachments of bureaucracy. Under 
the influence of these feelings, Russian society determined to take into 
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its own hands the education of the people. This was a question of 
vital importance. Till then, the great argument of Government for 
taking into its hands the management of every department of life, 
was the indolence, the frivolity of society, its incapacity for prolonged 
exertion. Society had to prove that this was not the case. In this special 
question of popular education it had to assert its capacity for practical 
work; and both sides understood very well the conclusions which 
were to be derived from the contest. The Government understood 
that society, having taken the guidance of popular education, and 
proved itself able to manage it, would be proved able to manage many 
things besides, and would claim independence in some form or other. 

All the aspirations I speak of were embodied in * practical form in 
the Sunday-school movement. This was the field on which the battle 
between society and Government was fought. 

The Sunday-school movement began in the summer of 1860. If I 
mistake not, the first example was given by the University of Kiew; 
but not more than a fortnight later the first Sunday-school was opened 
also in St. Petersburg. Here the honour of the beginning belongs to 
military men—staff-officers and engineers. The building used for the 
first school was a military barrack belonging to military telegraphists. 
The leaders of the movement asked the authorization of Government 
for opening a Sunday-school, and using for this purpose the Govern- 
ment building. Great was the perplexity of Government. To refuse 
was to take the odium of being opposed to one of the first efforts made 
to civilize the people; and a Government which at that time had the 
pretension to be called liberal would not take such a decisive step. 
So, after some wavering, consent was reluctantly given, and the first 
school in St. Petersburg opened in the barracks of the telegraphists. 
But the consent reluctantly given was, for some time, again with- 
drawn. One Sunday the boys and teachers found the doors of the 
barracks, where they assembled, closed by superior command. The 
crowd stood for some time wavering before the doors, the poor boys 
quite puzzled to find their notions about the necessity of learning 
subverted in this manner. Happily, in the crowd of teachers stood the 
priest who had volunteered his services to teach religion—a noble- 
hearted man, devoted to the cause of popular education. Turning to 
the assembled school, he attributed to some misunderstanding the 
closing of the barrack; and, taking the lead of the boys, he carried 
them away to his lodging, and there gave his customary lesson. The 
barrack was soon again opened to the school; but this episode showed 
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the position which Government had taken towards the new move- 
ment. 

The example of the school in the barrack of the telegraphists soon 
found numerous followers. Schools began to spring up in every part 
of the town; and six months had not passed after the beginning of the 
movement when St. Petersburg could boast of twenty-eight Sunday- 
schools. Generally the opening of a Sunday-school took place in the 
following manner: Private gentlemen, interested in the subject, 
formed a committee, collected money, and sent a deputation to the 
chief of some government building suitable for the school, and not 
used during Sundays, asking leave to place the Sunday-school in it. 
Petersburg possesses seven gymnasiums, or schools preparatory to the 
university. The class-rooms of these gymnasiums, not used during 
Sunday, offered a ready place for the Sunday-schools, and to the 
directors of the gymnasiums the Sunday-schools applied. With the 
exception of one single pedantic director (a German), their request 
was received favourably. The German director I allude to refused, 
saying that the dirty street-boys assembled in the Sunday-school 
would spoil the floors of his class-rooms. 

Some schools found room in barracks, some in military schools. 
Two were even opened by the student-officers of the staff and 
artillery academies. A few schools found room in private dwellings. 
The committee of the school which was opened in the suburbs of 
Schlusselburg, the most industrial part of St. Petersburg, applied 
to the owners of a manufactory of the neighbourhood, for a place in 
which to establish the school; and these gentlemen most generously 
collected money and took a separate house for the purpose. 

The room in which to establish the schools having been found, the 
managing committee bought the necessary books and_ school 
materials, and invited teachers. Teachers were easily found. The 
whole youth of the middle classes of St. Petersburg volunteered their 
services. Students of the university and of the school of law, with 
artillery, engineer, and staff officers, private gentlemen, and a great 
number of ladies, came forward, happy to be useful to their fellow- 
creatures. Only the court-aristocracy (there is no other in St. Peters- 
burg) held aloof from the movement, too indolent to undertake the 
difficult duties of teachers, and too servile to countenance a movement 
which was viewed unfavourably in high quarters. These gave neither 
their money nor their influence. They proved, as they always have 
done in Russia, useless or even worse. The same cannot in justice be 
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said of the clergy. I do not speak of the higher orders of the hierarchy 


—these followed the example of the aristocracy; but some of the 
parish priests showed themselves in a very favourable light—which, 
it must be also said, was little expected from them. The Sunday- 
schools helped to discover many and many a true Christian priest, 
who devoted his labour to the teaching of the children, and whose 
influence was beneficially felt in the school committees. The ladies 
who undertook to teach in the schools also belonged to the middle 
classes—chiefly wives and daughters of scientific men, of officers, 
and of country squires spending the winter in St. Petersburg. 

The number of teachers was more than sufficient, and some 
schools were even obliged to refuse offers. On the average every 
school had more than forty teachers, and the total number of them 
in St. Petersburg was more than 1,000. This great number of teachers 
allowed the use of a particular method of teaching, which cannot be 
used in common schools. A school of, let us say, 200 boys or girls had 
forty teachers, every one of whom took round him a group of five 
pupils. In some schools the teachers divided themselves according to 
the subjects taught—arithmetic, writing, and spelling, history, 
geography, etc.; and in that case the group of pupils was handed 
from one teacher to another, or rather one teacher after another came 
to it. But the teaching was always carried on in groups of from four 
to six pupils. In the greater number of schools one teacher took charge 
of one group and taught it all the different branches. 

The subjects taught, and the methods used in teaching, were 
different in different schools. All questions of this kind were decided 
for every school by the teachers, assembled in meetings. The teachers 
became members of the committee which had created the school; and 
this committee elected a manager and a secretary, who took charge of 
the whole business of the school; but all questions relating to different 
pedagogic methods, the selection of class-books, etc. were decided by 
meetings of the teachers, generally held in every school once a 
fortnight. 

The teaching in the Sunday-schools embraced reading and writing, 
conducted together; arithmetic, taught as much as possible in 
examples taken from everyday life; a little geography; national 
history; and, in some schools, the rudiments of natural philosophy. 
Some schools were happy enough to find volunteer teachers of draw- 
ing; but those were exceptions. Religion was taught in all the schools 
by priests who had offered their services. In the six girls’ schools the 
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same subjects were taught, by ladies and gentlemen together, the 
latter undertaking generally the teaching of arithmetic and natural 
philosophy. 

In the first period of the existence of the schools there was no 
community between them. Each formed a whole, quite independent 
of the rest. But, by degrees, a certain community sprang up. The 
municipality of St. Petersburg took a lively interest in the question, 
and delegated one of its secretaries to study it, and help the schools 
by grants of money and school materials. This secretary, a most able 
and honourable man, was the first link between the schools. Another 
means of union arose out of the creation of a Sunday-school fund at 
the establishment of one of the most important booksellers of St. 
Petersburg. This fund was raised by voluntary subscriptions. To help 
it, lectures were delivered, during the winter of 1860-61, by the most 
distinguished Russian writers; books were published, and private 
theatricals performed, for the same purpose. The funds derived from 
all these sources were very fairly divided among the schools. Another, 
and even more powerful, bond of union among the schools originated 
in one of the girls’ schools, the committee of which invited delegates 
of all the other schools to take part in its meetings, and decide 
questions of common utility. 

The Sunday-schools—as, I believe, is clear from this sketch—were 
not, like the English ones, purely religious schools. They had a far 
more secular character, and were rather destined to help the general 
education of the people in its various branches, including religion, 
than to keep exclusively to this last. 

All the schools were crowded. Some, as the one in the suburb of 
Schlusselburg, had more than 500 pupils, mostly from the manu- 
factories of the neighbourhoods. Generally, the schools had from 100 
to 200 pupils. The twenty-eight schools of St. Petersburg had, in all, 
nearly 4,500 pupils. Generally, these belonged to the lowest classes of 
the town-population; children of servants, apprentices in different 
workshops, formed the majority. Grown-up peasants and workmen 
were intermingled with these; and one would frequently see, at the 
same table, boys of ten and full-grown peasants, working diligently 
at some problem of arithmetic. The girls were, for the greatest part, 
apprentices in the numerous dressmakers’ shops of St. Petersburg. 
Daughters or servants of petty traders came also in great number; but 
generally the girls belonged to a class somewhat higher than the 
boys. In age they varied between ten and eighteen. 
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The attendance at the schools was pretty regular—at least in so 
far as it depended on the pupils. The girls particularly were not always 
allowed to attend, especially before the Christmas and the Easter 
holidays, when high life had to get new dresses and bonnets. At these 
times the poor girls had to work on Sundays as well as on week- 
days. Some of the dressmakers could only be induced by repeated 
entreaties from the members of the school-committees, and some- 
times by the threat of publicity, to allow their apprentices to go to 
school. And yet the teaching took very little time. The schools were 
opened at eleven, after church service, and at two the secular teach- 
ing was finished, and one hour more was taken up by the priest. At 
three the pupils left the school. Except the Sundays, all the great holi- 
days of the Greek Church were used for school teaching. Christmas 
gave three days, Easter the same; so that the whole number of school 
days in the year was from seventy to eighty. 

With only that limited time at their disposal, the Sunday-schools 
made a great advance. After one year’s schooling a great number of 
pupils who at the beginning did not even know the letters of the 
alphabet were able to read fluently, to write, and use the four rules 
of arithmetic. The more advanced had got some knowledge of history, 
geography, and natural philosophy. 

It was a general rule in all schools that the pupils should be treated 
with the greatest kindness. No punishment or compulsion was ever 
used. The pupils were free to come or absent themselves without any 
one asking the reason. In some schools, particularly with grown-up 
pupils, it was left to their own decision what they should study; and 
very often a man who was able to read and write came only to study 
drawing or arithmetic. The schools lent books to pupils who wished 
to read at home during the weck, and the books were always care- 
fully returned. It was a rule to address the pupils with ‘you’, instead 
of ‘thou’, the former locution being used in Russia between equals, 
and the last only towards inferiors. This friendly tone of the Sundzy- 
schools was a great inducement for the pupils. It contrasted so agree- 
ably with the coarseness of their every-day life—the teaching was so 
pleasant, so diversified, the relation on equal footing with civilized 
persons so attractive—that the schools were crowded. Friendship 
sprang up between pupils and teachers. One winter did much to 
destroy the prejudice created in the mind of the people by centuries. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of St. Petersburg. But the same move- 
ment went on all over Russia. Moscow had twenty schools; the other 
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great towns each four or five. There was no town which had not at 
least one school; and at the beginning of 1861, the total number of 
Sunday-schools in all Russia, supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions, and with voluntary teachers, was certainly not less than 300, 
with 25,000 pupils, and nearly 4,000 teachers. The character of the 
movement was a little different in different towns. We have seen that 
in St. Petersburg the movement was exclusively supported by the 
middle-classes, and viewed rather with enmity by the aristocracy. In 
Moscow the corresponding middle-class is not so numerous, and, 
generally speaking, not so civilized as in St. Petersburg. The bulk of 
so-called Moscow society consists of absentee landlords, retired 
officials, etc.; it does not stand high either in energy for purposes of 
common welfare, or in true civilization. This was the reason that in 
Moscow, with few exceptions, the Sunday-schools were in the hands 
of the students of the university. 

Let us return now to the Government. We have seen that from the 
beginning it was not well disposed towards the new movement. As 
the movement extended, the anxiety of the Government increased. 
Members of the imperial council denounced it as a gigantic con- 
spiracy to overthrow imperial authority, to destroy religion, property, 
family, all ties of society. Rash sayings of young students, often pur- 
posely changed in meaning by the spies who had overheard them, 
were officially quoted as a proof of the dangerous character of the 
movement. But, side by side with those who foolishly denounced a 
conspiracy where there was and could be none, the teaching and 
meetings being quite public, there was among the counsellors of the 
Emperor a far more dangerous set. These understood the meaning 
of the contest; they saw the influence which the Sunday-schools began 
to give to the civilized classes, the sympathy growing stronger and 
stronger between the peasant-pupil and the teacher. They saw a 
danger for their system. They decided to fight against the first earnest 
striving of Russian society. The plan of those men was, on the one 
hand, to influence the Emperor against the Sunday-schools, by repre- 
senting them as revolutionary, dangerous, immoral; and, on the 
other hand, to try, by unnecessary interference with the school organ- 
ization, to disgust society with the work so brilliantly begun, and 
drive it, perhaps, to some rash step. 

The first step in this direction was taken in the winter of 1861, 
some months after the beginning of the movement. The Minister of 
Popular Education published a regulation for the Sunday-schools. By 
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it every school was submitted to a Government inspector. The teach- 
ing of history, geography, and natural philosophy was prohibited. 
This regulation was calculated to create discontent among the 
teachers, and to disgust them with the work they had undertaken; 
and, indeed, in Moscow, and some other university-towns, where the 
Sunday-schools were chiefly directed by young students, the Minister 
of Popular Education realized his purpose. The young men were dis- 
gusted with this insolent intervention in their work of love; a great 
number of them left the schools; and only by the exertions of the 
older and more steady teachers were the schools continued in those 
towns. But in St. Petersburg the regulation had not the influence it 
was calculated to produce. The teachers—generally steady men— 
understood the aim of the Government, and preferred to do half the 
work they intended, rather than to leave it entirely undone. The 
entreaties of this section of the teachers prevailed; and the school 
movement not only continued, but even increased in St. Petersburg. 
In the spring, a great number of the teachers left town to go into the 
provinces and the neighbouring villages, as is the custom in Russia 
during the summer. But enough remained to continue the wor’:; and 
those who had left the town tried to apply in the country their experi- 
ence as teachers, to popularize their new methods, recommend new 
manuals, etc. 

The year 1861-62 found the Sunday-schools strongly organized. 
The novelty was gone; but the schools were felt as one of the elements 
of town-life, a thing which had vitality in it. During the winter a 
whole popular school-literature sprang up; and a society for facilitat- 
ing the circulation of the new school-books, so as to bring them within 
reach of village-schools in the remotest provinces of the empire, was 
organized, and went actively to work. In St. Petersburg and Moscow 
reading-rooms for the people were opened, and were soon over- 
crowded by peasants, workmen, and small tradesmen. 

We have to relate now the end of this movement, which many a 
Russian remembers with more pride than many a bloody battle 
bravely fought for other interests than the welfare of Russia. 

The month of May, 1862, saw a great part of St. Petersburg in 
flames. The poorer parts of the town were consumed; terror was in 
every heart. As is always the case in such calamities, every party 
accused every other of atrocious acts. The Reactionary party accused 
the Liberals—the ‘reds’, as they were called; the people accused the 
Poles. At the first moment, when the flames broke out, the Govern- 
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ment was terrified. It expected an outburst of popular discontent; 
but, when it saw the people and society even more terrified than it 
was itselfi—when the Emperor found himself surrounded by devoted 
multitudes which looked at him as their saviour in this terrible crisis 
—the Government took heart. It decided to improve the opportunity, 
and destroy with one blow the growing influence of the Liberal party. 
The Government took on itself the dreadful responsibility of officially 
accusing the Liberals of having ordered the fire with the hope of 
bringing the people to a revolution. At another time such an accusa- 
tion brought against honourable men would have found no belief, 
but in the excitement of the moment the people could not be expected 
to reason calmly. All the influence produced on the popular mind by 
the Sunday-schools was lost, at least for the time. The people 
clamoured for blood, for the execution of the criminals. It was 
enraged at the pretended weakness of the authorities. But there was 
no one to be punished; and, till the present time, not the slightest 
fact has been found to support an accusation which, at the time, 
might have led to a general massacre of all the educated Russians. 

The Sunday-schools were not forgotten in this proscription of the 
Liberal party. When the popular feelings were sufficiently excited, a 
circular of the Government put an end to the existence of the Sunday- 
schools, and the popular reading-rooms, sweeping away with one 
stroke of the pen 300 schools, with nearly 25,000 pupils, and some 
twenty popular reading-rooms, and thus destroying in one minute 
the hard work of two years. 

This, I trust, is a fair description of the first trial of Russian society 
to do practical work. I believe that no impartial judge will say that it 
had failed in the work; and the violent end put to the existence of the 
Sunday-schools is certainly no argument against them. My purpose 
has been to show to the English public, by this episode of our history, 
a Russia which is totally different from the official Russia—a Russia 
whose ideal is not in physical force, but in civilization; a Russia 
which, though a small minority, though persecuted by the Govern- 
ment, never loses heart, and which at the present moment is certainly 
beginning anew the work of civilization and liberation, not to be 
stopped till success crowns its persevering efforts. My aim has been to 
bring the English public to distinguish between these two Russias, 
and to sympathize with the one as much as it hates the other. I shall 
be happy if I have done even a little towards realizing my purpose. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


by Norman Fisher 
5 Chief Education Officer, Manchester 


to be followed not long after by Socrates. After they had settled 
into their seats and exchanged greetings, Socrates spoke: 
S. ‘Tell me, A, for I have long wanted to know, what is a liberal 
4 education ?’ 
‘And I, Socrates,’ replied A smiling, ‘know better than to fall into 
that trap, for I am quite sure that you know the answer better than 
i I do.’ 
‘Let us see then,’ said Socrates, ‘if you have no objection.’ 
‘On the contrary,’ answered A, and B and I joined in, for our 
\ journey would last several hours. 
S. ‘Very well then, I take it that by a liberal education you do not 
mean one associated with or arranged by Mr Clement Davies and 
‘ his friends.’ 
A. ‘We can concede that.’ 
S. ‘Nor, I take it, do you mean that education governed strictly by 
the views, assuming that you and I know what those views are and 
agree upon them, of the philosophic radicals or, let us say, of John 
} Stuart Mill. 
A. ‘Thardly think so.’ 
S. ‘Nor do you mean, I take it, that it is liberal in the sense of being 
free or bountiful.’ 
B. ‘Good heavens! Socrates, our journey is a little more than three 
hours and if you proceed at this pace we shall not have begun by 
the time we have finished! Let me try: a liberal education is one 
which is not useful. Now, do your worst with that.’ 
| S. ‘Not useful? Not useful to whom? To the student or to the com- 
munity ?’ 


| HAD not long taken my seat in the train when A and B entered, 


B. ‘Why to either, by Harding.’ (Editor’s note: H. was a minor 
deity who is believed to have flourished in the later sub-atomic age, 
and to have been especially popular with seers and soothsayers.) 

S. ‘I see: the student can, then, make no use of it?’ 

B. ‘No financial or commercial use.’ 

S. ‘Let us take an example: learning to play the piano—is that useful 

to the pupil or useless ?’ 
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B. ‘It can be either.’ 

S. ‘Learning the piano, then, is either a part of a liberal education or, 
alternatively, not a part but a part of some other kind of education, 
the nature of which you have not yet considered.’ 

A. ‘As usual, Socrates, you are confusing B, who I should have 
thought manages to confuse himself sufficiently without your 
assistance. I think we should leave the word liberal for the 
moment, at least.’ 

S. ‘Most willingly.’ 

A. ‘And use the terms vocational and non-vocational instead.’ 

S. ‘I see. Vocational education, I take it, is education for some 
calling—the Church, perhaps, or medicine.’ 

A. ‘You are in a very teasing mood to-day, Socrates. It is nothing of 
the kind—or rather it need not be of that kind. It is education for 


the sake of earning one’s living as opposed to education for its 


own sake.’ 

S. ‘Education for its own sake strikes me as a peculiar notion. I 
siiould have thought that all education was for the sake of the 
student, and perhaps indirectly for the sake of the community. 
But let that pass. Would it help if we took a particular subject? 
The English language, for example—is that a vocational study or 
non-vocational ?’ 

A. ‘Itcan be either, I suppose: it depends on how you study it.’ 

S. ‘On how you study it? Not upon why you study it?’ 

A. ‘I think not.’ 

S. ‘So that you might study English in a non-vocational fashion, 
although for a vocational end.’ 


B. ‘But of course, by Joad! (Editor’s note: Sprogg suggests that this 


should be ‘By Jove!’—yet this was written long after the Attic 
period.) “That is exactly what we are trying to do.’ 

S. ‘And sanitary engineering: I assume that that is study for its 
vocational end and not for itself? Can that be studied in a non- 
vocational fashion 

A. ‘No.’ 

S. ‘So the distinction depends partly on the subject and partly on the 
treatment of the subject—not at all on the motive? The ordinand 
may study theology; the aspirant musician the piano; but both are 
non-vocational studies ?” 

A. and B. ‘Agreed.’ 

S. ‘And can such things be studied in a vocational way ?’ 
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B. ‘They are vocational, Socrates, but also liberal.’ 

S. ‘I understand: so that what is liberal in education may be voca- 
tional or non-vocational, But what is it which decides which it is?’ 

B. ‘Simply the use to which it is put or going to be put.’ 

S. ‘But did you not say, B, that what ever is liberal must be useless?” 

B. ‘I did, Socrates, you are quite right. I should have said humane, 
not liberal.’ 

S. ‘Meaning, I suppose, something which has reference to human 
affairs?’ 


B. ‘Yes.’ 
S ‘Like Mathematics?’ 
B. ‘I suppose so.’ 


S. ‘Or sanitary engineering ?’ 

A. ‘No, Socrates, humane studies, as you very well know, are non- 
technical studies. Sanitation is a technical matter. It is not human 
in this sense but animal, biological, call it what you like. As to 
Mathematics, I should include that too. It is human in as much 
as it deals with abstract thought in its pure form, and with human 
problems in its applied form.’ 

S. ‘Wasn’t it you who were complaining to me last time we met that 
modern art was abandoning the abstract and becoming more 
humane?’ 

A. ‘Well, Socrates, I will very willingly abandon the word humane, 
if you like, and go back to our original word—liberal.’ 

S. ‘Iam glad to do so. We know now at least that it is not the same 
as humane, that it is not necessarily useless, and that it may be 
either vocational or non-vocational. Can you suggest anything 
else ?’ 

At this point A and B decided that they were hungry and, concealing 

the sandwiches which they had bought before the train started and 

ignoring the solemn vows which they had sworn after last eating in 
the dining car, they scrambled rapidly out of the compartment and 
disappeared. 

S. ‘You ace very silent.’ 

Myself. ‘I have no wish to offer myself as a victim to you on this 
occasion, but prefer to learn from the discomfiture of others.’ 

S. ‘And what have you learned this evening?’ 

Myself. ‘Chiefly, that educational discussions might be greatly 

clarified if their terms were more strictly defined.’ 
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S. ‘It was hardly worth missing your dinner for such a conclusion 
as that.’ 

Myself. “You would not regard that as a hardship, Socrates, if you 
travelled on this train as often as I do.’ 

S. ‘But what else, for I am sure by your expression that there is 
something else, have you learned from our discussion so far?” 

Myself. ‘It seems to me, Socrates, that the chief error into which our 
friends have fallen is to regard the terms “vocational” and “non- 
vocational” as mutually exclusive. In this, of course, they express 
a long standing tradition in English educational thought, which is 
hag-ridden by a morbid fear of vocationalism—a product, no 
doubt, of the highly utilitarian background of English public 
education. Indeed...’ 

S. ‘Ihave heard your lectures on the history of education before and, 
if I may say so, have already profited by them. What is more, I 
quite agree with you that we often seek the distinction between 
vocational and non-vocational in the wrong place. But perhaps I 
can put to you the question which I put to our friends earlier— 
what is a liberal education ?’ 

Myself. ‘I wish you would tell me the answer to that question. But 
I was about to say something more, when you interrupted me, 
about the vocational in education. I was about to put the problem 
in another way and to say that the true definition lies in the fact 
that any subject can be studied liberally or illiberally.’ 

S. ‘And what decides whether it is liberally or illiberally studied ?’ 

Myself. ‘I find it not easy to put it into a word, but shall I say— 
delight. If you study something with delight, then it seems to me 
that it is liberal. If you study something merely to pass an examina- 
tion or in the hope of earning money from it, then the act of study 
in itself is free from delight.’ 

S. ‘It is unusual, I think, to base one’s definition upon the product 
rather than the process, but let us accept it for the moment. Does 
the Classical scholar experience delight in his studies?’ 

Myself. ‘Of course.’ 

S. ‘And is there to be found delight, then, in the learning of Latin 
grammar?’ 

Myself. ‘I do not think that one can ever make any progress with 
this subject unless one is prepared to distinguish quite clearly 
between that preparatory stage of education, which for most of us 

is alas! up to the age of about 16, and what I regard as the main 
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part of education, the period of Sixth Form and University studies 
when we are chiefly concerned not with the acquisition of know- 
ledge and skills, but with their application and understanding.’ 


S. ‘I realise that in your profession you must attend a great many 


school Speech Days but have you really answered my last 
question ?” 


Myself. ‘If I have not, let me try to do so now. If you grant that the 


education we are talking about is something which for most of us 
takes place very largely after the age of 16, then perhaps you will 
follow me when I say that one can still at that age accept drudgery, 
the amassing of information, the development of skills, processes 
which in themselves may be tedious, so long as they seem worth 
doing. That is to say, we are so seized with the delight of trying 
to master some particular study that we will put up with hours of 
drudgery, if necessary, in order to secure that mastery. Now this 
is what I mean by a liberal education. Conversely, I believe that 
people can study even philosophy in an illiberal fashion. I am not 
sure that I have ever met them, but I should imagine that there 
are people who by some sort of educational momentum find them- 
selves graduating as philosophers and setting up as University 
teachers of philosophy without any delight in the subject.’ 


S. ‘This strikes me as one of your remarkable hypotheses, but I shall 


not contest it. Let me ask you rather whether you regard it as 
possible to include sanitary engineering in a liberal education. 
Surely this is a subject which is most delightful to some, indeed, 
particularly those to whom it is an agreeable vocation.’ 


Myself. “You are trying to confuse me, I am afraid, but it is clear that 


I shall have to introduce a qualification to my definition. Some 
subjects, I must admit, have a wider reference to human experience 
and moral values, to aesthetic and literary values, than have others. 
Regretfully, I should have to exclude sanitary engineering from a 
list of liberal studies, although I have no doubt that it can be a 
source of great delight to many. I have not, of course, said that all 
delightful studies are necessarily liberal.’ 


. ‘I grant you that—but what about mathematics? Has that a wide 


reference to these human problems—aesthetic values and literary 
values that you are telling me about?’ 


Myself. ‘Frankly, Socrates, I know so little about mathematics that 


I find that hard to answer. My impression is that it is rather like 
music—-something which has in itself so many potentialities that 
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although it is too much of an abstract study to be closely related 
to human problems, has nevertheless imaginative and aesthetic 
possibilities which are so great that it must be regarded as liberal 
study.’ 

. ‘We can, no doubt, spend some time in discovering what you 
mean by these rather lengthy terms which you are beginning to 
employ, but I must try to keep to the main point. What about 
Physics—is that a liberal study ?’ 

Myself. ‘In so far as it consists of Mathematics, yes. Otherwise with 
some reluctance I am bound to say that I feel it is not. Its reference 
to human affairs is, at the moment, exceedingly limited and I am 
disposed to apply another test and to consider what those trained 
exclusively in the natural sciences make of human affairs when 
they emerge from their laboratories in order to dabble in them.’ 

. ‘I agree that the spectacle is discouraging, but may it not be some- 
thing to do with the limitations of those who are attracted to 
natural science as it is now taught, and consequently, to the 
limitations of those who ultimately come to teach it rather than 
of the subject itself? You know that I have said much in another 
place about the importance of teaching in these schools.’ 

(Editor’s note: the reference is to the ‘Republic’. Literature of this 
and of earlier periods abounds with references to this work, which 
is believed to have been destroyed by public decree in 1984.) 

Myself. ‘I think it is now time, Socrates, that you gave a definition 

of liberal education.’ 

S. ‘Very willingly—but, unfortunately, here we are slowing down 

at my station. You will remind me, will you not, to give you my 

definition when next we meet ?’ 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


by H. D. Turner 


Staff Lecturer in Science, Sheffield University Department of 
Extramural Studies 


recently been included amongst the subjects studied in Adult 

Education classes, although it has long been the practice to teach 
biology, geology and astronomy in both University Extension and 
Workers’ Educational Association classes. There are still many 
people who believe that Science either cannot, or should not, be 
taught in Adult Education classes, and others doubtless consider that 
such teaching is at present on probation. 

This article is intended to indicate some of the ways in which the 
teaching of Science, and of its history and philosophy, has recently 
been developed in Adult Education classes; and to review, in the light 
of experience, both the results of investigations of such teaching, and 
the various proposals made for its development. 

We shall be concerned here with the teaching of Science, and not 
with the separate scientific disciplines into which the body of scienti- 
fic knowledge has been divided. Valuable and absorbing though the 
study of biology and astronomy may be, I should choose to regard 
their position in Adult Education as means to ends, rather than ends 
in themselves. Biology, astronomy, chemistry, and all the other 
formal sciences are, after all, merely expedient subdivisions evolved 
during the growth of Science; and it is with the growth of Science, - 
the nature and meaning of scientific enquiry, the impact of Science on 
society, and the moral, ethical, and technical problems posed by the 
further development and application of Science, that we should be 
concerned. Science is both a creative activity of Man, and a specialised 
type of discipline, with unique impact on Man’s view of himself and 
his universe, and, in its applied form, with vast and far-reaching con- 
sequences for Man’s social development. The education of the full 
Man requires that he be informed on these matters, lest his opinions 
on moral, ethical, religious, social and economic problems be distorted 
by ignorance of the meaning and consequences of this most important 
intellectual achievement of mankind. 

The organisation of Science teaching must take into account the 
motives, interests, capacity and background of the potential students; 


S CIENCE, in the sense that we shall consider it here, has only 
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and courses must obviously be attractive, and be presented in such a 
way that student interest is maintained. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that in any class, each student is 
unique in the sense of possessing a complex motive, compounded 
from various basic interests. It is suggested that the following list, 
although not necessarily exhaustive, contains most of the reasons 
which a student may have for attending a class in Science. 


1. General: 

(i) The class as a social occasion. 

(ii) Loyalty to a particular group, a particular tutor, or to the 
organising body. 

2. Specific: 

(i) Desire, in Clerk Maxwell’s phrase ‘to find out the go of 
things’. (Things here may refer to natural, or man-made 
phenomena.) 

(ii) Desire to know what Science is about. 

(iii) Desire to know how Science and Technology affect the 
individual, (This includes both the impact of Science and 
Technology on Society, and also the impact of Science on 
philosophical speculation.) 

(iv) Interest in natural phenomena. (This would cover such 
diverse interests as bird-watching, astronomy, botany and 
geology.) 

(v) Interest in what Science has to say about the development of 
Man, his place in Nature, and the development of Society. 

(vi) Desire to keep up-to-date with modern trends in scientific 
investigation. 


Even if it is scarcely possible to define the motive of the individual 
student, it should be possible to discover the general motive of a 
group of people forming a class, and to adjust the development of the 
teaching accordingly although there is at present no way of investigat- 
ing such group motives quantitatively. The Science tutor must sense, 
intuitively, the motives and interests of the group in order to decide 
on the appropriate presentation, unless the class is recruited to attend 
an advertised series of lectures, when selection tends to operate so as 
to produce a group whose members have similar motives. In this 
case motives will tend to be determined by the form of advertising 
used, and the task of the lecturer is much simplified in that he can 
follow closely the approach and treatment foreshadowed in the 
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published syllabus. With homogeneous groups of this type, follow-up 
courses are easier to devise; reference will be made later to the way in 
which, in one instance, courses of lectures were arranged along these 
lines, i.e. Electrons in Action. In general discussion, at the end of this 
article, of the ways in which Science classes have been organised, it 
will be seen how the various groups for which different approaches 
have been thought desirable have been formed by consideration of 
the probable motives and interests of their prospective members. 

Some quantitative investigation has been carried out into the 
interests of students (W. E. Flood, Adult Education, December 
1949) and into the most popular approaches in Science teaching 
(W. E. Flood, Adult Education, December 1948). Positive sugges- 
tions have been made by C. Dixon (Adult Education, March 1949) 
and by D. Layton (Adult Education, August 1952), about the best 
ways of presenting Science teaching. The results of these investiga- 
tions, and the various proposals made will be examined critically in 
the light of experience in the Sheffield area during the last five years. 

In his investigation of the interests of students, Flood obtained the 
opinions of members of a number of existing Science classes; the 
results obtained are reproduced below. (The sequence has been altered 
from that given by Flood, so as to show order of interest.) 


Order of Interest Subject 
I Medicine, disease and health. 
2 Future advances. 
3 Applications of science to industry. 
Psychology. 
5 New discoveries and theories. 
6 Pure (non-useful) biology. 
7 Applied biology and agriculture. 
Astronomy. 
9 Science of everyday things. 
10 Ethnology and anthropology. 
II Geology. 
4 Meteorology. 
New scientific devices. 
14 Scientific biography. 
15 History of Science. 
16 Public use, control and direction of Science. 


Wireless (with television). 
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18 Mechanical applications. 

19 Fundamentals of physics and chemistry. 
Civil Engineering. 

21 Methods of teaching science. 

22 Work of institutions: surveys, reports. 

23 Aeronautics. 


The group of people who answered the questions did not consti- 
tute a typical cross-section of the adult population, but were 
deliberately chosen to be representative of those people attending 
Science classes. A complete investigation of the possibilities of Science 
teaching obviously requires the collection of opinions from a typical 
cross-section of the entire adult population, and it is proposed to begin 
such a survey in the coming session. 

Most of the Science teaching in Adult Classes at present is in the 
biological sciences, and hence it is not surprising that the above survey 
shows predominant interest in the problems of medicine, disease, and 
health, i.e. in applied biology. If we neglect this indication, as relating 
only to a non-representative sample of the adult population, it seems 
that the major general adult interest might very well be in industrial 
applications, new theories, discoveries and devices, and agricultural 
applications: in fact, in Science and Technology as they affect the 
layman and his material surroundings; and that such topics are of 
more interest to this group than biology. The second survey con- 
ducted by Flood shows that the most popular approach, again 
amongst the students of Science classes, is that of presenting the 
practical applications of Science as they affect the layman: and in a 
small, unusual group of people from a Training College, interest 
was shown in the History of Science. It seems that people are 
universally interested in the practical applications of Science, in 
Technology, in discussion of future developments and in new 
theories affecting our view of Man in relation to the Universe. It is 
remarkable that amongst classes dealing mainly with biology, this 
interest in the practical applications of Science should predominate. 
I would suggest that Flood’s conclusions as to the limited popularity 
of the History of Science may not be generally valid; further research 
into the likes and dislikes of the total adult population may show 
resemblances to his special group. The general experience in this area 
confirms the popularity of the approach to Science through Tech- 
nology; and certainly suggests that there may be greater general 
interest in the historical approach than Flood suggests. 
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In his article on ‘Science in Adult Education’ (March 1949), Dixon 
suggests that four approaches might be developed in the teaching of 
Science, and he defines these as: 


(i) Subject Matter. 
(ii) Methodology. 
(iii) Historical. 
(iv) Social. 

One would not question the importance of including known 
Science in Science teaching; but one has to have some basic informa- 
tion on which to build the development of instruction in known 
Science. The difficulty of (i) as the approach to Science teaching for 
people who know no Science is that even if one could assemble a 
class, one would find it difficult to retain the students, whilst the 
subject was being presented and interest developed, in the early 
stages. This would not be the case where the students were already 
interested in Science, or where a Science class was designed to follow a 
class in some specific topic, e.g. biology, or astronomy. 

Under (ii) I would dispute the truth of the statement about the 
Scientific Method ‘the rigorous use of [ which] by a great number of 
people is responsible for the achievements of Science . . . ’ I believe 
that this facile view of Science and the methods employed in scientific 
research is not only false, but potentially dangerous. There may be a 
limited form of scientific method, applicable to the solution of certain 
technological problems, and certain aspects of scientific development 
in the nineteenth century may appear to have come about by the 
application of this method; but if one surveys the whole field of 
scientific achievement, one comes to the conclusion that scientific 
advance is mainly produced by the hard work involved in the accum- 
ulation of data; ultimately inspiration produces the pattern which 
fits all the isolated facts. 

When once the pattern has been produced, a particular theory 
forms a consistent, coherent whole. It can be taught in a logical 
manner, and the steps in its development can be considered in logical 
sequence. When the subject is being dealt with historically, the 
consequences of a theory can be seen as the inevitable illumination of 
large portions of a particular field of Science. Thus we are led to 
believe that the achievements of Science are the consequences of the 
rigorous application of a ‘scientific method’, forgetting that the 
development of Science on which the achievements rest depends 
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ultimately on the accumulation of data, together with the invention of 
fruitful concepts. In fact we confuse the methods of application of 
theory, which are of logical stereotyped form, with the activity 
involved in producing the related system of concepts which form the 
theory, the evolution of which represents the development of Science. 

What Dixon calls the scientific method is, I believe, better des- 
cribed as the rational method. It is used by historians, by lawyers and 
by all who collect, analyse, and collate data, and draw conclusions 
therefrom. We all make use of this technique to some extent in our 
everyday lives, although we are not all aware of the advantages 
accruing from its systematisation. Although it may be very impor- 
tant that people should be made aware of these advantages, and of 
how they may be obtained, it is not necessarily the function of the 
scientist to perform this service, and it is certainly unreasonable that 
he should try to establish pre-emptive responsibility for the discovery 
and application of the rational method; rather should he try to ensure 
that, in making those decisions which are required from time to time 
in everyday life, the average man takes into account the knowledge 
that the development of Science has made available. 

A widespread belief in the universal efficacy of a scientific method, 
allied with an increasing materialism which sees Man and his func- 
tions increasingly explicable in mechanistic terms, may produce a 
situation unfavourable to the development of Science. Scientific 
theories enable us to make predictions which are precise only if 
certain conditions are satisfied by the experiments on which the 
theories are based. If these conditions are not satisfied, as would 
inevitably be true of social experiments, where the influence of the 
observer would be difficult to allow for, the experiments must be 
interpreted statistically, and predictions become statements about 
probabilities. Our social problems cannot then be solved by the same 
routine methods that we employ for the solution of technological prob- 
lems, and the methods of scientific enquiry are certain to give disap- 
pointing results if applied outside the proper field of Science. This 
may lead to widespread disillusionment, and to an antipathy to 
Science, which, at a time when the increasing cost of scientific research 
is borne almost entirely by the public, may very considerably reduce 
the facilities available for the prosecution of scientific work. 

It is necessary, then, to teach the methodology of Science—the 
scope, limitations, and techniques of scientific enquiry—to prevent 
the layman believing what Dixon would teach him. 
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Dixon further suggests that ‘the Historical approach is a fairly 
obvious one to suggest at this level of education’, and L.yton (August 
1952) also makes much the same point in advocating tne inclusion 
of the study of the History and Philosophy of Science in Adult Educa- 
tion, as a means of bridging the gap between the Arts and Science. It 
has already been suggested that much more investigation of student 
interest is required before one can say whether or not this approach is 
likely to have a wide appeal. I feel that the History of Science and the 
History of Technology have their own rightful place in adult educa- 
tion as part of the story of human endeavour, but that one requires 
some student interest on which to build these studies. Ways in which 
this might be provided are suggested later. In general, I think that in 
the teaching of Science and Technology the subjects should be 
developed in historical sequence, as far as possible, in order to sim- 
plify teaching. 

Under the fourth category—‘Social’—Dixon suggests courses at 
two levels, one elementary, and one advanced. There are obviously 
many people interested in the social impact of Science, and although 
teaching of this sort is not really Science teaching in the strict sense, 
yet it serves an extremely useful purpose. As will be described later. 
courses fulfilling these conditions have been given with great success. 

In addition to the suggestion about the History and Philosophy 
of Science mentioned above, Layton also envisages ‘making full use 
of the fact, that, in adult education, not only is one not bound by 
tradition and external pressure to the conventional divisions of know- 
ledge, but the, often unwritten and unspoken, questions of the 
students, around which the course should be built, frequently cut 
right across these divisions’. This last paragraph, although obscure, 
would seem to imply agreement with my plans for the teaching of 
Science rather than various Sciences. Layton also suggests the provi- 
sion of hybrid courses for non-scientists designed to introduce Science 
through the study of its History and Philosophy. He further sug- 
gests that ‘a critical examination of the power, the nature and the 
limits of Science would seem to be a logical starting point from which 
to introduce those accustomed to think in scientific terms to other 
ways and fields of thought. At the same time, because the treatment 
of the Science is, in the main historical, experience seems to indicate 
that the course would have appeal to those unacquainted with scienti- 
fic thinking’. (The italics are mine.) 

From this, I infer that Layton is prescribing a Universal Science 
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Course, equally effective for all types of student, requiring no previous 
knowledge (or perhaps suggesting that lack of previous knowledge 
would be no hindrance) capable of bridging the gap between Arts and 
Science, and instructing the scientist and non-scientist with equal 
facility. 

Apart from the fact that we have no real evidence for supposing 
that the History of Science would have general appeal, this last argu- 
ment seems to me grossly to underestimate and over-simplify the 
problem. The ultimate goal of Science teaching should be to enable 
the student to understand and consider intelligently the place of 
Science and Technology in his life; its influence on his ways of 
thought and philosophy of life; its effect on his environment; the 
power and scope of scientific enquiry, and the limitations inherent in 
Science and Technology. At the same time, the teaching should be 
arranged so as to give the student some appreciation of the place of 
Science and Technology in the story of human endeavour. To achieve 
this end, it is necessary to consider the individuals who collectively 
form the class, and to devise methods of presentation suited to their 
particular requirements. 

The organisation of Science teaching in this area was accordingly 
conceived of in relation to various assumptions, which are set out 
below. 


1. That the people for whora Science teaching should be provided 
can be divided into two groups: 


(a) People who have hitherto shown no particular interest in 
Science. 
These may be further sub-divided into: 
(i) People who have never attended any Adult Education 
Classes. 
(ii) People who have attended classes, in some subject other 
than Science. 


(b) People who are interested in Science. This group includes: 

(i) Members of Adult Education classes in such subjects as 
biology, astronomy, geology, etc. 

(ii) Amateur scientists whose interests may range from bird- 
watching to astronomy (and who will often be included 
under (i) above). 

(iii) People who have maintained an interest in Science dating 

from school days. 
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(iv) Professional people whose work involves some scientific 
knowledge, e.g. schoolmasters, chemists in industry, etc. 


2. That the general interests of these groups and sub-groups would 
be different, and that Science courses would have to be designed to 
appeal to the appropriate prospective audiences. 

To form groups from people listed under 1 (a) (i) above, it was 
decided to make use of an assumed general interest in Technology 
and applied Science, since this is the obvious point at which Science 
touches the layman. Consequently, short general extensive courses 
dealing with scientific applications were developed. The exposition 
was at an elementary level; the lectures were lavishly illustrated by 
films, slides, and practical demonstrations; and efforts were made to 
advertise the series properly. Such courses were arranged in collabora- 
tion with Technical Colleges and, in one instance, with a Com- 
munity Association. As an example, a series of six lectures, entitled 
‘Electrons in Action’ was arranged in co-operation with a Technical 
College. One hundred and thirty people registered for the course, 
and the average attendance was over ninety. At the end of the series, 
questionnaires were distributed asking for opinions as to what type 
of course (from a set of six) would be most popular for the next 
session. As a result of this, two courses entitled “The Theory of 
Control Systems’, one elementary and one advanced, were arranged. 
These were more advanced than the introductory series, but never- 
theless each course had an average attendance of more than thirty 
people. 

The people listed under 1 (a) (ii) above are probably to be found 
mainly in WEA classes, and have studied such subjects as economics, 
political theory, economic history, etc. It was decided that, although 
this type of person would probably be interested in social matters and 
hence that the courses should deal ultimately with the impact of 
Science on Society, yet the immediate interest might well be in 
scientific applications. Various courses, incorporating these ideas, 
were given; a typical example, designed for people who had studied 
economics was a three year tutorial class entitled ‘Modern Science: 
its History and Philosophy’. 

The class members, although unacquainted with Science, were 
found to be interested in the social and economic consequences of 
Technology. Consequently, the first year was devoted to a discussion 
of various applications of Science and to developing the principles 
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involved. Typical of this first year was a discussion of the develop- 
ment of prime movers from Newcomen’s pumping engine to the 
jet engine and rocket. Continuity was provided by the molecular 
theory of matter, which, by showing how all these various methods 
of producing power were designed to make use of the high molecular 
velocities produced by heat, relates them all to one common pheno- 
menon. Discussions of efficiency lead to thermodynamics, and hence 
to entropy, statistical mechanics, and probability theory. Discussion 
of electroplating, radio, television and radar leads to a development 
of atomic theory, and other aspects of molecular and atomic theory 
are covered by the development of the chemical industry. Although 
the emphasis was primarily on the applications of physical Science, a 
certain amount of biology was introduced in order to facilitate dis- 
cussion of such topics as: 


1. The production and use of power: synthetic fertilizers and food 
production. 

2. The preservation of foodstuffs. 

3. The production of raw materials for industry. 


The lectures were amply illustrated by slides and films. The second 
year was spent in discussing the history of Science and Technology; 
the topic was illustrated by frequent discussion of the interaction 
between social forces and the consequences of the industrial applica- 
tion of scientific discoveries, and the whole course was designed to 
trace the evolution of various theories and concepts such as Atomic 
and Molecular Theory, and the concept of energy. The third year 
was spent in discussing the philosophy of Science; this included not 
only the history and the internal philosophical problems of Science 
itself, but also dealt with the importance of Science and Scientific 
Theories on Man’s view of himself and his Universe. 

The emphasis, which in the first year had been on the applications 
of Science, was gradually shifted to the philosophy of Science as the 
students developed an interest in, and understanding of, Science. 
During the third year the main class activity was discussion rather 
than, as in the first year, the formal lecture followed by questions; no 
films were shown, and student contribution in discussion was 
extremely well-informed and relevant. 

Two examples will be given of the type of provision made for 


people under 1 (b). 
[1 (b) (i)]—A three year Tutorial Class, ‘Science and Life’ was 
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designed to follow several years’ study of biology. It was decided to 
use the known appeal of biology to sustain interest until the students 
had developed an understanding and appreciation of Science. Accord- 
ingly, the first year was spent in discussing general scientific theories 
and the general laws of matter and its association, using as illustra- 
tions examples which might be thought to be of interest to a biologist. 
Thus discussion of molecular theory was illustrated by reference to the 
composition of amino-acids and proteins, and a certain amount of 
astronomy was introduced in discussion of the ways in which the 
solar system might have originated, and the Earth become a suitable 
environment for the evolution of life. During this first year, the 
lectures were illustrated by many films, and by practical demonstra- 
tions. The second year was devoted to a discussion of the chemistry 
and physics of living processes and to comparative biochemistry. Films 
were also used, and, thanks to the co-operation of the Principal of the 
local Technical College, it was possible to arrange for class members 
themselves to carry out practical work on six evenings out of the 
twenty-four. The third year was spent in discussing the Philosophy 
of Science, and the implications of scientific theories, using the same 
syllabus as in the third year of the class ‘Modern Science: its History 
and Philosophy’, discussed above. It was again found that as students 
acquired an interest in Science, it was possible to shift the emphasis 
from the biological to a general scientific approach. 

A comparison between these two classes is of interest. Two 
diverse groups, with quite different backgrounds and interests, were 
brought, by suitably designed courses, to a third year which was 
substantially the same; discussion in both third-year classes was of 
high quality, well-informed and stimulating; and the original class 
interest, although changed to one of a more general scientific character 
yet persisted in attenuated form so that this discussion always showed 
a bias, in the first case to the social impact of Science, in the second 
to interest in scientific theories of Man and his Nature. 

[x (b), (ii), (iii) and (iv)]—A course on ‘The History and Phil- 
osophy of Science’ was arranged, the lectures being given by 
individual experts in the various topics. It was assumed that those 
people who attended would have some knowledge of, and interest in, 
Science or one of its branches. The lectures were given at a high level, 
and the course was very successful. The students in the two Tutorial 
classes above would probably have benefited by attendance at such 
a course at the end of the third year’s work in each case, although 
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they would almost certainly have thought it not worthwhile to enrol 
before they had had the experience of the Tutorial Class. 

In addition to the above classes, courses have been designed to 
integrate the contributions of various specialists in different subjects. 
For instance, a course entitled ‘Science and Society: 1750-1950’ was 
presented jointly with an historian; the students were prepared for 
the scientific part by a year’s work on scientific applications and 
Technology (this course closely resembling the first year of the 
tutorial class ‘Modern Science: its Growth and Philosophy’). Here 
the students were in the category 1(a) and it was thought to be 
necessary to give them the appropriate scientific background, using a 
presumed interest in technology as the means of producing and 
sustaining interest. 

A similar joint course, at a higher level for people such as those 
described under 1 (b) (iv), entitled ‘Aspects of Evolution’ has been 
given. In this, the contributions of a geologist, a geneticist, a zoologist 
and a biochemist were welded together into a very successful series, 
under the chairmanship of one person who designed the course, 
delivered the first and last lectures, and preserved continuity through- 
out the series. Here again, the treatment was designed to appeal to 
an audience that already possessed considerable scientific knowledge. 

The syllabuses for sorne of these courses together with average 
attendances, and lists of films used and practical demonstrations 
given, are reproduced at the end of this section. 

It seems reasonable to draw the following conclusions: 

1. That courses must be carefully designed for the students for 
whom they are intended. This may be done either by recvsiting 
people for an advertised series of lectures, or by taking into 
account the background and previous educational history of 
students when arranging courses for already existing groups. 

2. That an existing interest in Science or one of its branches may 
be used to provide and sustain interest in a course. 

3. That in the absence of such specific interest advantage may be 
taken of what is suggested as universal interest in ‘gadgets’ and 
applied Science. 

4. That well advertised, liberally illustrated, short lecture series 
should be arranged, exploiting this interest in ‘gadgets’ and 
designed to attract large audiences. These would provide the 

students for further series of short and long intensive courses. 
In this way information about the scope, limitations, method- 
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ology, history and philosophy of Science could be widely 
diffused, and students would also be provided for more 
advanced classes, wherein work of high quality could be done. 


SPECIMEN SYLLABUSES 
ELECTRONS IN ACTION 


The discovery and use of the electron has revolutionised industrial and 
social life. In these lectures, some attempt will be made to sketch the main 
features of, and scientific background to, this revolution. 

1. The Production of Electrons: 

The work of J. J. Thomson (1856-1940). The production of electrons by 
heat; thermionic emission and the radio valve and cathode-ray tube. The 
production of electrons by light: the photo-clectric effect, and the photocell 
and emittron camera, in television and talking pictures. 

2. The principles of radio transmission and reception: 

The use of the thermionic valve as an amplifier, a rectifier, and an 
oscillator, Amplitude modulation, and conventional transmitters. and 
receivers. Frequency modulation, its advantages and disadvantages. 

3. Television: 

The principles of scanning. The use of the emittron camera. The 
cathode-ray tube used as a presentation device. Projection television. 
Special circuits for television. 

4. Radar: 

The cathode-ray tube as a time measuring device, and as a display unit. 
The development of radar: the magnetron, the klystron, and the use of 
micro-waves. 

5. Industrial Electronics: 

Inspection systems. Servomechanisms and control systems. Alarm 
systems. The thyratron. The electron microscope. 
6. The second Industrial Revolution: 

The new electronic machines. Computing machines. Machines which 
simulate disorders of the nervous system. Machines which augment, and 
replace normal senses. The possibility of the Automatic Factory. 


FILMS 
Electronics. (BTH) Radar goes to Sea (MV) 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
Wireless transmission. 
Conversion of sound waves into electrical oscillations. 
The operation of the time-base. 
The operation of the cathode-ray oscilloscope. 


Average attendance: go. 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Modern industrial society in England has evolved from the essentially 
rural society of the early eighteenth century through the widening applica- 
tion of Science and Technology to an expanding economy. A study of this 
evolution reveals a complicated pattern of activities in which the inter- 
action between social forces and technical advances continuously gave rise 
to new forms of society. The purpose of this course is to trace this process 
in outline, with particular emphasis on the period of the ‘Industrial 
Revolution’, by considering certain important scientific inventions and 
their effects on the society which sponsored them. The great inventors of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries, though not always scientists, were nevertheless 
influenced by the prevalent currents of scientific speculation. Efforts will 
be made to relate their work with the body of scientific knowledge at each 
particular period so as to show the gradually increasing intervention of 
Science in human affairs, and the increasing dependence of social organisa- } 
tion and political theory on scientific knowledge and the results of 
scientific research. 


1. The 18th Century Background. 


England in 1750—a survey of the social and economic scene. Factors 
which made possible the Industrial Revolution in England at this time. i 


2. Rise of Modern Industry. 

The rural background—food supply, population and industry. Early 
factories and inventions in the textile industry. The work of Kay, } 
Arkwright and Crompton. The need for cheap and ample power supplies, 
unrestricted as to place of use. The increasing demand for iron. Develop- 
ments in the coal and iron industries. The drainage of mines. Newcomen’s 
pumping engine. The work of Watt and Murdoch. Changes in economic 
organisation—the division between capital and labour. The pioneers of 
modern industry as a new social group. 


3. The Revolution in Transport and Communications. : 

The building of turnpike-roads, canals and railways as three phases in | 
the development of speedier and cheaper communications. Macadam’s 
method of road making. The work of Trevithick and Stephenson. 
Faraday’s work on electro-magnetism, and the development of the electric 
telegraph by Cooke and Wheatstone. The development of postal services. 
The links between these changes and their combined influence oneconomic * 
development and social life. } 


4. Growth of Towns. 

The rapid increase in population, and its geographical redistribution. 
The growing concentration of people in industrial towns. Living and 
working conditions in the early nineteenth century. The contribution of 
technology to the organisation of urban society. Public health, sanitation, 
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and water supply. The rise of Bacteriology—the work of Pasteur and Koch. 
Lighting the factory, streets and homes. The use of gas, and the develop- 
ment of oil-lamps. Social and political obstacles to the more rapid develop- 
ment of public services. The state of English towns in 1850. 


5. Science in Modern Society. 

A review of the first hundred years of industrialisation—its achievements 
and failings. The continuing and expanding part played by Science in 
moderna life. The problems arising from the development of Science in 
the Western rather than the Eastern hemisphere. The contributions of 
Science to the problems of human organisation, and the place of Science 


in a planned economy. 


Hogben, L.: 
Sherwood Taylor, F.: 
Andrade, E. N. da C.: 
Calding, E. F.. 


BOOKS 
SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN. 
A CENTURY OF SCIENCE. 
ISAAC NEWTON. 
THE POWER AND LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 


Clark, G.N.: SCIENCE AND SOCIAL WELFARE—THE AGE OF 
NEWTON. 

Wolf: ESSENTIALS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 

Brown, G.B.: SCIENCE: ITS METHODS AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 

Jones, W. R.: MINERALS IN INDUSTRY. 

Alexander and Street: METALS IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 

Ashton, T.S.: THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1760-1830. 

Mantoux, P.: THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 18TH 


Hammond, ]. L. and B.: 
Ashton, T.S.: 
Fay, C. R.: 


Ashton, T. S. and Sykes, ].: 


Raistrick, A.: 
Pratt, E. A.: 


Cole, G. D. H. and 


CENTURY. 
THE RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
IRON AND STEEL IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE IQTH CENTURY. 
THE COAL INDUSTRY OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
QUAKERS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
HISTORY OF INLAND TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 
THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938. 


Postgate, R.: 

Cole, G. D. H.: PERSONS AND PERIODS. 

Hammond, J]. L. and B.: THE BLEAK AGE. 

Plumb, ]. H.: ENGLAND IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 

Thomson, D.: ENGLAND IN THE IQTH CENTURY. 

FILMS 

War Under the Microscope fs ICI 
Prospecting for Oil ior ye PFB 
The Nature of Plastics it NTFL 
The Steam Engine GB 


The Cornish Engine 
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Transfer of Power 


The Story of Steel GB 

Buried Treasure GB 

Power to Order GB 

A Modern Miracle CFL 
Roads across Britain CFL 
Water Service CFL 
Taken for Granted CFL 
Every drop to Drink i a CFL 
When we build again site er CFL 
Twenty-four Square Miles ... aes CFL 


Average Attendance: 18. 


ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION 


This course attempts to treat certain specific aspects of the theory of 
Evolution at a high level, by making use of the contributions of experts 
in their own fields of study. 

I. 
. Evolution in the 19th Century. 
. The Geological Record—I. 
. The Geological Record—II. 
. Genetics. 
. Evolutionary Principles Applied to Geology. 
. A Geneticist’s View of Evolution. 
. A Biochemist’s View of Evolution—I. 
. A Biochemist’s View of Evolution—II. 
. A Zoologist’s View of Evolution—I. 
. A Zoologist’s View of Evolution—II. 

12. 

Average Attendance: 12. 


The Development of the Theory of Evolution. 


The Implications of the Theory of Evolution. 


INDEX OF FILM LIBRARIES, ETC. FROM WHICH FILMS HAVE 


BEEN OBTAINED. 


ICI Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
PFB Petroleum Films Bureau. 

NTFL Non-Theatrical Film Library. 

GB G B Instructional Limited. 

CFL Central Film Library. 

BTH British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
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WIDENING THE FIELD 
by Edna Smith 
Warden, Knuston Hall, Northamptonshire 


HE aim of an adult education college is to foster and spread 

‘further education’, both direct] y—by the content of the courses 

it offers—and indirectly, by the opportunity it gives to its students 
for informal contacts with other people and other minds. The 
courses on the whole are short; one day, two day, three day; one 
week, two week, three week; so that it is possible to make a fleeting 
impression on many people. The effect, of course, is deeper on those 
who return, perhaps again and again. 

But if those who attend are only those who would be following the 
same studies elsewhere, were the college not in existence, then it is 
not fully achieving its object. It is not enough only to provide intel- 
lectual fare for the keen brain which would in any case obtain it, to 
complement the work of other educational organisations and bodies, 
and to provide vocational stimuli for the professions, industry, com- 
merce, or any other occupation. In addition, if it is to further ‘further 
education’, the college must carry its students on from existing 
interests to others which they might never have contemplated, or have 
known. It must inculcate the desire to follow a logical sequence of 
thought to its conclusion, instead of idly taking up, and as idly 
dropping, unco-ordinated pursuits. And above all it must also bring in 
as students those who would never have sought, consciously, any 
kind of further education of the type which the college offers. Only 
thus can the field be widened. 

But people who come to our courses come voluntarily. They come 
because they want to do something specific, or learn about something 
specific, or find out something specific. If the subject matter of the 
course does not attract them they will not come at all; even if it does 
they still may not come. To write for information about a course, to 
fill in a form, to leave home and ‘go back to school’ at a place and 
with people one has never seen before is a very big step to take; it is 
even bigger if one’s education stopped rather early, and one has not 
done anything similar before—not even joined an evening class or a 
voluntary organisation. It is a step that will be taken only after a 
great deal of encouragement. 
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There are so many deterrents to those who are conscious of their 
limitations. The title ‘Adult Education College’ is off-putting in 
itself. It makes people think that the programme, the staff and the 
other students will be far too highbrow for them. Because it is so 
long since they followed any serious studies, they are afraid of 
floundering, or of being shown up by the others. They are so humble 
that they do not realise that to come to this college they need no 
qualifications—no pass in GCE, no entrance exam. Every Warden 
must hear many times ‘But I never thought that J could come!’. 

Then there are family difficulties. The housewife for example has 
to leave her husband and her children, and there are still many hus- 
bands who perhaps could but certainly wouldn’t make a cup of tea 
for themselves—or so it seems. Family and friends can be amused, 
derisive or antagonistic to any expressed desire to attend a course, 
which can dampen the most fervent ardour. Add to this diffidence, 
humility, ignorance, or distrust and it is quite surprising that anyone 
ever comes at all. On the other hand there are people who are 
lethargic, apathetic, complacent, or antipathetic; the potential field is 
wide indeed. 

The way in which this problem is tackled will vary with the 
college, for it will depend upon the educational beliefs and also the 
personalities of its staff. Nothing which is thought of, and used, 
merely as an expedient recruiting device will be successful because it 
will not be offered sincerely, and insincerity is easily detected and 
very annoying, since it implies both arrogance and condescension 
‘above’. This is how we have viewed the problem at Knuston and 
in tackling it we have tried to keep these points in mind. (They are 
not stated in any particular order.) 


(a) The college can have no effect on people who are not there. 
However good the programme of a course may be, it is value- 
less without students who are willing to take part in it. 


(b) Firms and organisations can be induced to send delegates to 
courses, but if those delegates are not willing to come, or at 
least are passive about being sent, they will be actively 
resistant to whatever is offered them, and by their attitude may 
affect the whole course. 

(c) Very few people wil! admit that they are in need of education 
(very different from admitting to a desire to know about some 

particular subject); nor will they voluntarily place themselves 
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in a position where their ignorance is exposed. And everyone 
resents having ‘good done to’ them. 

(d) Different people have different abilities, talents, interests, 
potentialities and limitations. It is the job of the college to 
recognise this, and to plan its programme accordingly, in all 
humility. There are some subjects in which some people can 
run the whole gamut from A to Z, others from A to D or C 
or even B: surely it is as great an achievement to go from A to 
B, if B is one’s limit, as from A to L, if Z is one’s limit. And 
provided that the mind of the individual has been stirred and 
enriched and used, who is to say which of the following courses, 
for example, has been most worth while, or most educationally 
desirable. 

‘1gth Century Poor Law Administration,’ for those interested 
in social history 

‘The Principles of Testing Intelligence,’ for teachers 
‘Human Relations in Industry,’ for factory foremen 

‘Making Time to Have Time,’ for housewives 

‘Shakespeare’s Tragedies,’ for anyone interested. 

(e) People will come in the first instance only for what they know 
they want. 


(f) Whatever is presented by the college must be the best possible 
of its kind, and must be of real value to the students for whom 
it is intended. 


(g) There are handicaps to be overcome. Some of these have been 
mentioned already. Perhaps the greatest is the feeling that 
‘This is for someone else, but not for me’. 


The first step is to get people to come for the first time—and to 
hope that they will want to come back. We realise that this will mean 
putting on courses which are the sort they will want to come to; they 
must also be the sort we can offer with integrity. We hope they will 
eventually try a more ‘mixed’ course, with sessions which they know 
they will enjoy and other sessions which they are prepared to try— 
and which they expect to endure! We hope that they will enjoy these 
latter sessions as much as the former, if not more. With some people 
we reach the stage where they trust our judgement, and ask us to send 
them programmes of any courses which we feel they will appreciate. 
But some, of their own accord, will find a new interest and will 
follow it to a stage that even we had not thought was likely. 
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How do we set about this? As Warden, I am asked to speak at 
all kinds of meetings—church groups, Women’s Institutes, Co-opera- 
tive Guilds, British Legion, and dozens of other organisations. I 
accept all I can manage; I regard it as part of my job in further 
education, and I enjoy doing it too. This means that the members see 
me, and realise that I am human and not intimidating, and feel that 
if they came to Knuston Hall they would not be plunged among 
utter strangers. Many groups ask if they can visit the Hall, and this 
too we are always glad to arrange. They come for a day, or an after- 
noon or an evening; they see the Hall, and learn that it is a comfort- 
able, friendly house and not like school; as the secretary of the group 
has made the arrangements, they have not had to make the individual 
effort of filling in forms or organising their own journey. Again they 
meet me and the staff, and we try to plan a programme for them 
which they will enjoy but which will be stimulating and make them 
want to ask questions and discuss them. While they are here they 
see the list of open courses on the notice board, and they are 
encouraged to help themselves to the individual course programmes. 
Even if these are taken as souvenirs they are often shown to a friend 
or a neighbour, who is interested and eventually comes to a course. 
We are not surprised to find that members of groups which are 
regularly notified of our activities, and where we know these activities 
are regularly announced, still ‘never have heard of what the Hall is 
doing’ until they pick up our programmes and read them for them- 
selves. 

Such visitors have an opportunity to ask questions about a course 
which attracts them—and the most usual question is “Will there be 
any people like me there?’. They see the bedrooms, and realise that 
they are bedrooms and not huge dormitories. Quite often they will 
apply for a course on the spot, handing over the cash and getting us 
to fill in the form to save trouble. And though we are thus contacting 
directly only those people who belong to a group of some kind, they 
talk to acquaintances who belong to no group, and reassure them 
about the Hall—and us! 

We try not to conflict with any other form of adult education but 
to supplement it. Those who want to follow regular and detailed 
studies are told about Evening Institute classes, WEA classes, 
University Extension Lectures and the like, and we also include in 
our programme courses which link up with these classes whenever 
possible. Sometimes we can give introductory experience which will 
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take a student elsewhere; we have been told several times by Women’s 
Institute members, for example, ‘I shan’t be frightened to go to a 
course at Denman College now!’. 

Programmes and application forms are made as simple and as 
friendly as possible. The letter acknowledging applications has to be 
duplicated, but it is not an off-putting “Dear Sir/Madam’ epistle; it 
ends ‘Yours sincerely’, and the opening (“Dear Mrs. X”) my signature 
and even some details are written in, in ink. For longer courses we 
write personal letters with last minute details—often by hand, which 
relieves pressure on a typist, too—to those who have not been to the 
Hall before. They seem to be appreciated. 

For many courses it is possible for one person to make a block 
booking without even giving names, and for people to pay on arrival. 
We are rarely down on our expected receipts, for they are so con- 
scientious that they find substitutes for absentees’ places, and the little 
we drop is more than offset by the abolition of refunds and by the 
postage and stationery we save in giving ten receipts by hand instead 
of sending fifty, say, by post. 

The local press is very helpful, publishing excellent reports of 
courses and a lot of photographs. It is cheering to grandmothers or 
grandfathers of sixty-eight to see, in a photograph in the evening 
paper, some people very like themselves. It has encouraged a grand- 
mother to telephone and ask about the course, and will she have to 
share a room, and will she be able to fill a hot water bottle? (Our 
programmes tell students to bring these, too!) 

In the year’s programme we try to include the sort of courses our 
visitors want, at times when they can come. Housewives, for 
example, can rarely be free at weekends or, if they have children, for 
overnight, but they can often manage a mid-week day. They are 
almost all interested in some aspect of their job—Cookery, Flower 
Arrangement, etc.,—and they know that in these subjects they can- 
not be shown up as complete ignoramuses. We include these 
courses because we feel they are worthwhile in themselves, because 
we know they will give food for thought as well as enjoyment to 
those attending, and also because we know they are the sort of 
course which may induce a rather shy housewife to ‘take the plunge’. 

Once they do come, we treat them as adults. We have only two 
rules, both concerning smoking. It is a fire prevention regulation that 
smoking is not allowed in the bedrooms; it enables the staff to clear 
the dining tables if people do not smoke there—and coffee is always 
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served in the lounge. Those who want to sit up late and talk, may; 
those who want to go out in the evening are not tied to any time for 
returning. The last one in locks the door, the ast one to bed puts the 
light out. The evening drink can be kept hoi :ndefinitely, so people 
can serve themselves—and they wash their own cups! We find that 
everyone is considerate and co-operative, the late birds are quiet when 
they come to bed, and never yet has the door been left unlocked, or 
the lights on. 

Most people seem to come back to other courses in time, but the 
diffident have a tendency to try only the same sort of course. We try 
to show them that they might appreciate different interests by putting 
on a ‘mixed’ course. Again thinking of the housewife, at the begin- 
ning of one December we held a ‘December Course for Women’. It 
lasted two full days, and those coming to it had to stay overnight 
unless they lived very near. The titles of the various sessions were 
based on different dates in December (‘St Nicholas’ Eve’, ‘St Lucia’s 
Day’, “Two Weeks to Christmas,’ ‘Christmas Eve’, etc). Two of the 
sessions were very practical: a Cake Icing session and one on Christ- 
mas Decorations; but the real theme of the course was the traditions 
in our own and other countries, and the link-up between them. In no 
sense was it a profound course, but it was thought provoking on 
different lines, and there were some very scholarly talks in it. Frankly, 
some women came to the course because they wanted to ice a cake; 
they said so. But the things they enjoyed most were the sessions they 
had been prepared to endure, and they were the sessions they talked 
about at home and to their friends, too. Recently one of those same 
women told a lecturer on a much more profound course ‘I always 
thought I’d like to travel and see other places, and I know I never 
shall. But here I travel in other people’s minds, and with my own!’ 
The young factory worker, who came to a pleasant evening session 
on lighter music, in the first place, and is now painstakingly learning 
to play an instrument so that, by being able to read music, he can 
better follow the lectures on the much more serious music courses; 
the supervisor who came to a course for foremen and recently was 
absorbed in “The Individual and the Group—a Study of Human 
Behaviour’; and many others who have travelled hopefully along 
their chosen path of learning, would, I think, endorse this sentiment. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 
by J. W. M. Vyse 
A member of the Executive Committee of the Church of England 
j Adult Education Council 


i educational work of the Church of England is under the 


general guidance and direction of the Church of England 

Council for Education. Five Departmental Councils are con- 
cerned more particularly with Children, Schools, Youth, the Church 
Training Colleges, and with Adult Education. That framework -is 
reproduced in almost every Diocese, in a Diocesan Education 
Council and its departmental committees. The Adult Education 
Council sees its task very much in terms of a Resolution of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948, which called ‘special attention to the 
urgent need for more effective and continuous adult education through 
study and discussion’, believing ‘that adult religious education should 
be included in the normal work of parish and diocese’. 

In November 1953 the Adult Education Council presented to the 
Church Assembly a Statement which aimed at reminding the Church 
of England afresh of the importance of this department of its educa- 
| tional work, and of stressing again the urgency of the need for 
effective and continuous adult education as a normal part of the 
Church’s work. At the end of the debate on this Statement, two 
Resolutions (1) were passed unanimously by the Church Assembly, 
one in fairly general terms, and the other with a particular reference 
to provisions for residential study. To coincide with the debate, the 
Adult Education Council published a handbook, under the title of 
‘The Training of God’s People’,(2) which set out to suggest both the 
content of the Church’s teaching to adults, and some of the means 
and methods whereby it might be given. 

To speak first of the Statement. Designed as it was as something of 
a challenge to the Church Assembly to take more notice of this side of 
, the Church’s educational! work, it stressed first of all the traditional 

concern of the Church of England with education; its influence on 
the nation depends in no small degree on the work of the Church 
« Schools, the Sunday Schools and the Church Training Colleges. 
The Assembly was urged to make certain that the Church should 
play an equally important part in the newer fields of adult education 
—even if it could not claim to have pioneered in this direction as 
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it did, for instance, in its day schools and training colleges. It can, 
of course, be argued with some force that the Church has actually 
been doing the work of adult education for a very long time, that it 
is, in fact, a part of the normal teaching ministry : it has indeed been 
suggested that (as Moliére’s M. Jourdain talked prose all his life 
without knowing it) a great many of the clergy have been most effect- 
ively instructing their people (and probably will continue to do so) 
without ever calling their work adult education. There is perhaps as 
much danger in trying to force such men into a mould of organisation 
as there is in leaving many of their brethren without guidance as to 
what could be happening in their parishes in this kind of way. 

The Statement acknowledged the value of religious instruction in 
schools, but stressed that—as with all other subjects—‘much is 
beyond the comprehension of the adolescent : much that he learns 
fades out of the mind’, so that ‘unless Christian education is con- 
tinued into maturity and throughout life, much that is done in the 
earlier stages at school is wasted’. 

Adult education is most necessary as people grow up and need 
equipping; in particular, for example, for their role as parents (who 
‘outnumber all other teachers’) and, in general, for their whole exist- 
ence in an age of spiritual confusion. 

In face of this confusion, the content of Christian Adult Education 
must have two forms. There must be the positive presentation ‘of 
Christianity, of the Bible, of Christian doctrine and worship, of the 
history of the Church, of the application of Christian principles to 
conduct’; all of which is ‘the more essential in view of the almost 
complete ignorance of some persons on such matters, the misunder- 
standings of others (including Christians), and the surprising traves- 
ties of Christianity which occur in the speeches and writings of people 
otherwise well educated’. The second form of Christian Education 
must be the study of the bearing of Christianity on our civilisation, a 
study to be made in the boldness of the Christian assertion that God 
is concerned with the whole of human life. 

‘Christianity—the Statement goes on—is nothing if it is not 
applied, and our aim is to make not only individual Christians but 
a Christian nation’. Some of us, perhaps, are not too happy about that 
word ‘applied’—it savours a little too much of the poultice and 
Christianity is not, and can never be, something which is clapped on 
to heal the wounds either of the individual or of society. Even in its 
more technical sense, ‘applied’ Christianity can suggest a false anti- 
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thesis between two kinds of faith, one concerned and the other not 
so concerned, for the whole of life. But the essence of Christianity is 
this concern for men, and for the whole of creation, which the 
Christian believes to come from God, to exist for God, and to find its 
underlying unity and purpose only in God. Any suggestion that 
anyone can be a Christian and not be concerned with the bearing of 
the Christian Faith on our civilisation is a betrayal of the fulness of 
the Christian Gospel. 

Yet we must be aware of the reasons which lie behind this stress 
on the ‘application’—if there be no better word—of Christianity. 
The study of the Bible, of Christian doctrine and worship, or of 
Church history, is so full, so complex and so fascinating in itself, 
that it is easily possible to become isolated in that kind of study for 
its own sake, and to forget that it is a part of a living and outward- 
looking Faith. On the other hand, there is an equal temptation to 
find the social implications of the Gospel so full, and so absorbing, 
that those who are concerned with them may become impatient and 
stretch to breaking point their lines of communication with their 
basic supply of doctrine, theology or liturgical worship. 

The balance between the study of Christianity in itself, and of 
its implications for life, is not an easy one to hold. It has been a 
frequent criticism of the Church that its members have got out of 
touch with the ways of thought, the terminology and indeed even 
the whole way of life of a vast section of the community. It was this 
problem of bridging anew the gulf between those within and those 
without the Church that deeply concerned Dr. Oldham when he 
addressed the Adult Council at Ashridge two years ago(3). He 
saw very clearly the necessity for ‘getting on talking terms’ with 
those to whom the Church as such meant little or nothing, and whose 
whole approach to life was radically different from that of the 
Christian. For this reason he suggested that ‘we have to abandon 
the deductive method and start from the problems which men 
and women encounter in their daily work. We have to create 
occasions for the consideration not only of the parson’s questions, 
which have to do with the content of religious beliefs, but of the 
layman’s problem of the decisions which he has to make in his daily 
work and how he ought to make them as a Christian. These 
opportunities hardly exist at present. To create them is a new adven- 
ture. When we have succeeded in creating them, religion will have 
re-established its contact with life, since the decisions and actions we 
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are considering are the stuff of the actual present life of the world’. 

Not all the members of the Adult Council would go quite so far 
as Dr Oldham, especially ia what he himself called his somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the study of Christian principles. But the State- 
ment recognised the fundamental truth of his argument by admitting 
that ‘if we start with the students’ interests—with the social, industrial 
and political problems which press on the mind of every thinking 
man, they may be drawn on to see the relevance of Christianity to 
their solution’. 

Thi: is not to suggest an approach which might imply that the 
Christian has all the answers ready up his sleeve, but rather an honest 
search of Christian and non-Christian together for truth and light. 
The Christian teacher must never run the risk of seeming to coat his 
pill. The problems which we tackle together are the problems of us 
all, a proper study for their own sake. When the Christian invites 
others to discuss them with him, he should do so, in the first place 
because he believes that his Christianity gives him some special insight 
into their possible solution: that remains a primary aim. His hope 
must ever be that those who study with him may thereby seek to know 
more of the Faith which inspires his views. 

What is most difficult is to hold firmly to the Christian view of the 
revelation of truth, and yet to accept with the humility which 
Dr Oldham desired for us the fact that we have no monopoly of the 
truth. The authors of the Handbook have tried to state this difficulty. 
The Christian ‘must beware lest he seem to claim that in the Church 
alone is truth to be found. He must be very certain that the whole 
truth is in Christ—to claim less than that is to betray his Gospel. And 
yet he must be quite ready to admit that men can be, and are, led into 
the way of truth by all sorts of routes. The way into complete truth 
remains through Christ alone. The Christian faith is not outmoded 
stage by stage by the extension of scientific knowledge. On the con- 
trary, every proper exploration into the mysteries of the universe is 
a seeking after truth: and every discovery is a perception of a little 
more of the whole truth which is in Christ, because He is God.’ 

For better or worse the Church of England is wedded to the 
parochial system, and nothing that is planned by a Central Council, 
or approved by the Church Assembly, can hope for success in practice 
unless it has the support of the clergy in their parishes, They inherit 
a tradition of sound learning and the opportunity, within their 
ordinary parochial framework, to pass it on to their lay people. They 
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are committed to both a preaching and a teaching ministry, to a dual 
task of evangelism and education, to inspire, to exhort and to instruct. 
Many of them, as we have said already, have been doing the work 
of adult education for a very long time without ever consciously 
thinking of it as such : some of them, perhaps, have been a little over’ 
concerned with the content of Christianity and not enough with its 
full implication for the life of society; some of them have been so 
ready to launch out in an attempt to gain the outsider that they have 
tended sometimes to popularise and water down the orthodox doctrine 
and theology, and embark also on more experimental ways of worship 
than liturgical orthodoxy can strictly countenance. By far the great 
majority, however, of the clergy are engaged in the very work of 
holding the balance between what, for want of better terms, have 
been referred to as ‘the body of Christian doctrine’ and ‘applied 
Christianity’. The parish priest, whatever his theories, is charged with 
the cure and care of all the people in his parish. He meets then as 
their parson, where they are, and as they are. He has not time for this 
or that particular ‘method’ or ‘approach’. He can scarcely distinguish 
a boundary between evangelism and education. In a single day’s 
visiting, in his conversation with the people who come to see him, 
in his exchanges with his parishioners as he moves about his parish, 
he uses, without consciously so doing, ‘deductive’ and ‘inductive’ 
methods; he is forced on to ‘talking terms’ with his people; he is 
perpetually teaching, formally and informally, from his pulpit, in 
his study, in his parish hall, sometimes at pre-arranged times and with 
notice duly given, more often pitchforked into it by the sudden turn 
of a conversation. 

The parish priest should not really need to be reminded by the 
Church Assembly of the ‘great needs and opportunities in adult edu- 
cation’. He knows that even his Churchwardens may be lamentably 
ignorant of a great deal which he could teach them, and that all round 
him live hundreds, and probably thousands, of people whose con- 
ception and understanding of Christianity is incomplete, warped 
or simply non-existent (and yet they would be very much hurt if he 
called them pagan or non-Christian, for they still bring their babies 
to be baptised, and come themselves to be married and buried). 

He may therefore be grateful to the Assembly for reminding him, 
and his diocesan authorities, that they ought to ‘examine all their adult 
education activities and where necessary develop and improve them’. 
He will not look for a panacea to reach the outsider, but he will 
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perhaps be grateful for some of the ways suggested in the Handbook 
whereby their interest may be aroused. What we hope he may find 
most useful, and to his taste, is the recommendation of the Church 
Assembly that he should ‘make the fullest use of the facilities for adult 
education provided by Church organisations’. The Handbook has 
gone still further and stressed the ways in which his regular preaching, 


the ordinary services, the occasional offices of baptism, marriage and , 


the like, may all be used in the service of his teaching ministry, not 
in any arch or rather precious manner but in the natural way in which 


they can be seen to fit into the whole co-ordinated educational work | 


of the parish. Against such a background it should be less hard to get 
a Parochial Church Council to discuss and study together deeper 
subjects than the minutiae of parish business; and the Mothers’ 
Union (to take but a single example) may the more readily get its 
teeth into a solid course of study in place of the series of pleasant, but 
disconnected, topics to which its members may well have grown 
accustomed. It may be easier too, within a single parish or in the 
compass of part or all of a Rural Deanery, to establish study groups 
and to institute lecture courses. This may well be done in conjunction 
with, say, the WEA, or the LEA, or the local Extra-Mural Board, 
and thereby satisfy the Assembly’s final recommendation to ‘co- 
operate as widely as possible with other available agencies for adult 
education’. The Handbook gives all the necessary information about 
this kind of co-operation; and there is example in Bristol for such 
co-operation sustained over a long period together with other 
Christian bodies (4). 

In its second Resolution the Church Assembly emphasised ‘the 
importance of residential study’, and stated that it ‘would welcome the 
development of Church Colleges for this purpose as and when it may 
become possible’. Such a suggestion may well be novel to many parish 


priests and their people, who have had little or no experience of resi- 


dential adult education. William Temple College has the official 
approval of the Church, and the Statement called attention also to 
what is being done at Moor Park College, and in the YMCA Col- 


leges; but ‘these opportunities are small compared with the impor- | 


tance of the matter, and the responsibilities of the Church’. What is 
not generally enough appreciated is that there is room for much greater 
co-operation between the Church and the Wardens of the Residential 
Colleges, who are willing enough to make provi. -on for courses if the 
Church will approach them to do so. In the setting of a short residen- 
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tial course, perhaps more than anywhere else, may well be found the 
opportunities to bridge the gulf between those within and those with- 
out the Church, between the language of Christianity and the lan- 
guage of a society which is heir to so much of the Christian tradition, 
however much it may appear at times to renounce its inheritance. 
‘We aim—-say the authors of the Handbook—at educating our 

people in an understanding of the Christian Faith, not simply as an 
academic subject but as a living Way of Life. Not in the detachment 
of any particular group, but within the work and worship of the whole 
Church, is our educational work to be done. We impart not only 
knowledge, but also understanding; we pass on such of the whole 
truth of God as we are able ourselves to perceive, that those whom we 
teach may be the more ready for the Spirit to lead them still further 
into all truth’. It is a task for the Church to tackle in all charity and 
humility, but with every confidence. 

NOTES 

(1) The wording of the Resolutions was as follows : 

1. ‘The Church Assembly recognises with great appreciation 
what has already been attempted in the field of religious adult 
education and calls upon the dioceses and parishes : 

(i) to be awake to the great needs and opportunities in adult 

education. 

(ii) to examine all their adult education activities and where 
necessary develop and improve them. 

(iii) to make the fullest use of the facilities for adult education 
provided by Church organisations. 

(iv) to co-operate as widely as possible with other available 
agencies for adult education.” 

2. ‘The Church Assembly wishes to emphasise the importance of 
residential study and would welcome the development of 
Church Colleges for this purpose as and when it may become 
possible.’ 

(2) Published for the Adult Education Council by the Church Inform- 
ation Board. Two Shillings. (Contains the Statement presented to 
the Church Assembly.) 

(3) Dr Oldham’s paper was printed in apuLT EDucATION for Summer 
1952. 

(4) Adult Religious Education in Bristol 1947-53, by J.C. G. Burton. 

ADULT EDUCATION, Autumn 1953. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 
AT ELSINORE AND ITS FUTURE JOB 


by Vagn H. Fenger 
Principal Designate 


HE International People’s College (IPC) was started in 1921 
by Dr Peter Manniche and an internationally minded group 
presided over by the late C. Hegermann-Lindencrone, Director of 
the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. It was planned as a Danish Folk 
High School using both Danish and the main fore'gn languages in 
its teaching. The aims were those of an ordinary Danish Folk High 
School and, in addition, to create better international understanding. 
As originator of the idea, Peter Manniche has been a very idealistic 
and active principal since 1921. He is however, now retiring in 
October 1954 although the College hopes to retain the benefit of his 
experience and initiative. I have been chosen to succeed him and feel 
it as an obligation both to friends and critics of the College to outline 
what in my view is the future job of the College. 

The IPC is a Danish Folk High School and something more 
(which I will explain later). It is the only Danish Folk High School 
giving Danish Folk High School teaching regularly in foreign 
languages and the IPC should, therefore, be an object of interest to 
people studying the Folk High School Movement. 


On Folk High School Teaching 

There are certain misconceptions abroad about the teaching at 
Danish Folk High Schools. When they hear that Folk High Schools 
teach history, literature, psychology, social science, etc., etc., people 
think of these as academic courses of university pattern. This is not 
the case and not the aim. This also applies to the IPC which is 
intended for students from all classes of society who meet without 
regard to previous knowledge to study the problems common to all 
human beings. Education in knowledge and method in the academic 
sense is only incidental to the principal aim of helping individuals to 
broader views and better understanding of their own problems and of 
human problems in general. 

The teacher chooses from the subjects such material as he masters 
and can use to help the students in their personal development. This 
method requires a very high degree of honesty on the part of the 
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teachers, for the short courses (5 or 3 months) and the non-academic 
nature of some of the students make the checking of the truth diffi- 
cult. No one can span the whole field of human experiences, but all 
need to be lifted over their national or professional limits and be 
given a view of the whole. No matter whether the student is a 
farmer’s son from Denmark, a Burmese training for technical 
advancement of Burma or an atomic scientist from Oak Ridge, he is 
a specialist and, therefore, of limited human experience and can 
benefit from meeting with the Folk High School approach. A Folk 
High School tries to supply what the students need to become well 
balanced personalities. It is no easy job and the Folk High Schools 
are, therefore, in a permanent crisis struggling to do their job in a 
world of changing backgrounds. 

Besides Folk High School subjects, certain ‘knowledge’ and ‘skills’ 
subjects are taught. This is necessary since lack of knowledge is a 
common deficiency and lack of study method is another. Besides, no 
student can digest more than a certain amount of Folk High School 
teaching each day and, therefore, must work with supplementary 
factual matter. At IPC these subjects are mostly languages and facts 
about Denmark and the world. 


Can an International College be Nationalistic? 

The Danish Folk High Schools are mostly nationalistic; they 
helped to awaken the Danish national spirit in the 19th century. 
Are nationalism and international understanding incongruous? The 
answer in my view is no. People need group relationships in order to 
live natural and healthy human lives, otherwise they are without 
roots and are dangerous, lone wolves. Some group relationships are 
very natural; one is the narrow family of parents and children, 
another is the nation. A family must have a working understanding 
based on trust, loyalty and love, otherwise it is just a boarding 
arrangement: a nation can also be a living unit with a spirit of its 
own, an indefinable working understanding based on common 
language, historic traditions, common experiences, and love of a 
common way of life. 

That such nations exist can be a good thing. I should be a very 
much poorer human being without my Danish national inheritance. 
The existing nations cannot be done away with without force, resist- 
ance, upheaval, and great suffering and loss of values. The point we 
in Denmark wish to stress is that, from love of one’s own nation, the 
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understanding that other people also have their national life which 
they want to develop can grow, and that they have just as much right 
to do so as we have. From this respect for others can grow a live and 
let live attitude and a true spirit of international co-operation. The 
IPC can, therefore, properly be run in the nationalistic spirit of a 
Danish Folk High School and at the same time work for international 
understanding. As a Danish nationalist I should be proud if the IPC 
could help other nations to solve their national problems. Students 
from some of the fast developing nations of Asia and Africa in 
particular may benefit from what the IPC can give. 


On Pacifism 


The IPC was formed during the wave of pacifism which passed 
over Europe in the 1920s. Pacifism was strong in Denmark and strong 
at the College. I myself as a young man was a pacifist but I am so no 
longer. Let it suffice as explanation that meeting Nazism revealed to 
me that I was no pacifist: | wanted to resist and was proud of it. 
Otherwise, I would have felt disloyal to the Danish people and 
Western European culture. My reason also told me that a military 
vacuum was an invitation to aggression and that someone had to 
police an imperfect world. 

At the IPC we shall, therefore, hear both the arguments of pacifists 
and of those who advocate a policy of obtaining peace and inter- 
national understanding from a position of strength. We all hate war 
as evil; now we have the threat of atomic warfare hanging over us 
and for many this seems so terrible that it upsets their lives. As a 
Christian I can only reply that it is no new situation, death is and 
has always been just around the corner, what matters is our attitude 
to it. 


On Communism 


The IPC would fail in its duties if it did not accept communist 
students from both sides of the iron curtain. Not that we expect to 
have many! Personally I believe that communism as a philosophy 
of life is very incomplete but very dangerous; it is a cold, impersonal 
and materialistic philosophy disregarding the value of human 
relationships. It can only be counteracted by living examples of ways 
of life which have what communism lacks. Where do we have that? 
Well, that is the challenge Communism presents to our Western 
culture. 
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Courses at the College 

Following Folk High School tradition the IPC will have a five 
months’ course from November to April and a three months’ course 
from mid-April to mid-July. Both these courses are Folk High 
School courses open to Danes and to people from abroad. All courses 
at the College are co-educational. 

Atan ordinary Danish Folk High School conducted in Danish the 
students have no choice but must study all subjects in the curriculum. 
This is neither desirable nor practical at the IPC. The students 
coming from many nations have different backgrounds and therefore 
need a choice of subjects. Language difficulties make it necessary to 
group students, and at present the College can provide for those able 
to follow Danish and English and to a less extent German and 
French. In addition to Folk High School subjects, for which a suit- 
able title would be: ‘We and the World’, these four languages and 
also Esperanto will be taught. Descriptive factual information is 
offered on ‘Modern Denmark’, ‘Danish Social Security’, “The Danish 
Co-operative Movement’, ‘Danish Education’, ‘Danish Farming’, 
‘Scandinavia’, ‘International Relations’, etc., etc. Folk High School 
students will be expected to stay for a full 5 or 3 months’ course and 
follow at least one Folk High School subject and as many languages 
and factual subjects as may be agreed upon with the staff. 

It was stated in the beginning that the IPC was a Danish Folk 
High School and something more. There is in Denmark a definite 
need for a study centre for foreigners spending a relatively short 
time in Denmark in order to study special aspects of Danish life. 
Some of these people have come to the IPC in the past, often in the 
middle of a course, and found that the College did not cater specially 
for their needs and did not have the library facilities for their inde- 
pendent studies. In the future the IPC will aim at creating a study 
centre for such people. 

The library facilities will be expanded and an advisory system will 
be introduced. Such ‘Special Students’ can be accepted at any time of 
the year and for the length of time that suits their convenience. On 
arrival Special Students will be given one of the College staff as 
advisor. At least once a week the Special Student will meet his advisor 
and discuss his studies, he will submit essays, have them criticized, 
and be advised about reading, which people and institutions to visit, 
and where to find the desired information. Special students can 
follow any subjects given as part of the ordinary courses. They will be 
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charged an extra fee as a recognition of the additional burden this 
work will impose on the College staff. The College is already able to 
accept Special Students interested in Danish Education, Social Ser- 
vices, Co-operation, Ferming, Local Government and Politics. 

Besides the long courses, the College has short courses from April 
to October: some of these are traditional. The IPC Easter Conference 
is held for two weeks each April. It is an introduction to life in 
Denmark and is a combination of lectures and excursions. Courses 
in August on Education and Social Welfare and a Youth Leader 
Course arranged in collaboration with the Institute of Education at 
Bristol University are well established. Each summer there are a 
number of courses varying from year to year, and usually arranged 
at the request of an institution or organization abroad which recruits 
students and settles the nature of the course. The IPC co-operates by 
making suggestions for the Danish part of the programme and by 
dealing with the arrangements on the spot. The College will be glad 
in the future as in the past to meet such requests from foreign groups 
wanting a special type of course. 


The Library 

The IPC is already seeking Danish funds for the expansion of its 
library. The aim is a library sufficient not only for the ordinary 
students and the staff but also for the Special Students. Much of this 
material can be had in Denmark and from official sources abroad, 
but in addition we should like to have as much as possible of the 
material available about Denmark in all foreign languages. Although 
we shall try to get this material by other methods, we appeal to 
friends of the College and ask for the gift of or information about any 
book, article, or unpublished material in other languages than Danish 
and containing valuable information or opinions about Denmark. 
Any language—Welsh, Hindustani, Japanese—all are of interest; in 
return we shall send you progress reports and other material from the 
International People’s College. 
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TUTORS’ CONFERENCE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association of Tutors in Adult 
Education was held at Pembroke College, Oxford, from the 9th to 12th 
of April. It was attended by some forty part-time and full-time tutors, 
and observers from the Ministry of Education, the BBC and the National 
Institute of Adult Education, from Sweden and the USA. 

Miss Lucy Sutherland, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall and Chairman 
of the Tutorial Classes Committee of the Oxford Delegacy, welcomed the 
delegates to Oxford on behalf of the University, and Mr John Mogey, 
Lecturer in Sociology in the University and Hon. Treasurer of the Oxford 
WEA, on behalf of the WEA. 

The Association in reviewing its activities was able to note a useful 
service performed for one of its members who had asked for help in a 
dispute with an employing body. The editor of the Association’s quarterly 
publication, “The Tutors’ Bulletin of Adult Education’, was congratulated 
on his work particularly the current issue which contains an article on 
Income Tax Law which will be useful to all who receive teaching fees. 
Off-prints of the article are to be taken by the AUT and the NUT. 

General business was dealt with expeditiously. The National Officers 
for the coming year were elected. (Chairman: Norman Dees, Newcastle; 
Vice-Chairman: D. Caradog Jones, Manchester; Secretary: J. Pritchard, 
Leeds; Treasurer: J. Collins, North Staffs.; Assistant Secretary: Owen 
Ashmore, Manchester. Editor of the Bulletin: J. P. Carruthers, London.) 

The meeting quickly turned to its main business. For the last two years 
the Association has been busy with an attempt to formulate a statement 
of policy. Its last policy statement was made in 1944, and it had been felt 
that changes since that date have made it necessary to review and evaluate 
the work as a whole. Draft statements have been thoroughly discussed in 
Branches throughout the country, and indeed so many amendments had 
been put forward and so many general suggestions made that, before this 
meeting, a Summary of the draft statements and alterations had been 
prepared in order to focus attention on the main points of agreement and 

disagreement. 

There were two main areas of uncertainty. Firstly, in the precise nature 
of the relations between and the exact functions of the major providing 
bodies in adult education. Secondly, concerning the place and priority to 
be given to all those kinds of experimental courses which need to be 
related to the more traditional work. 

Discussion on these matters at times resembled a French debate on EDC 
or an English one on Capital Punishment. All the arguments on all sides 
were known to all. There was passion and there was confusion, clarity 
and weariness. It is not a matter of shame that there should not have been 
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a clear, recognisable unanimity amongst tutors whose local experience is 
so diverse, It was noteworthy that amidst so much variety there should 
have been general agreement on the Tutorial Class as the crown of adult 
education, and upon the unique nature of the WEA as a voluntary agency. 

When the meeting turned to the field of professional conditions it 
produced both a useful compilation of facts and a series of approved resolu- 
tions. Fees for part-time tutors have hardly changed over the last thirty 
years; a proposed minimum scale was accepted. Completion of parity of 
status between internal and extra-mural university teachers in all areas 
was urged, and further security for tutors engaged in education with HM 
Forces was recommended. 

The position of tutors who hold joint internal and extra-mural appoint- 
ments was reviewed, and it was agreed that tutors should not be required 
to take on work in addition to classes without a corresponding reduction 
in their class programme. It was decided to collect more information about 
the professional conditions of WEA tutor-organisers whose poor salary 
scales are in danger of affecting for the worse much of the basic work in 
adult education. If these appointments carry a large turn-over of men 
and women then few of them can be in the work long enough to gain 
proper results; if they are to be thought of as full-time careers then the 
conditions need to be improved. 

In fact the AGM did not waste its time. The long consideration over 
policy throughout the Branches should make the Association well equipped 
to measure and state its mind as the forthcoming report of the Ashby 
Committee may very well make it necessary to do. 

NORMAN DEES. 


SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Seafarers’ Education Service took 
place almost below sea level in the bowels of HQS Wellington off the 
Victoria Embankment on a dreary afternoon in April . . . but there was 
nothing either stuffy or dreary about this gathering of representatives of 
both seafarers and educators. Dr Hope, Director of the Service, was able to 
report on the completion of the headquarters at Mansbridge House in 
Balham and on a staggering amount of work accomplished from that 
centre. 

A student of the College of the Sea, contributor to the last number of 
the Seafarer, is about to publish his first novel; others have been helped 
to obtain their second mate’s certificate; 47,669 books were added to the 
library stock and sent out to men at sea in 1,646 ships. Requests for books 
vary from those on the study of modern Greek to model making from 
match sticks and a small exhibition on the upper deck of HQS Wellington 
proved that the Service does not encourage mere bookishness only. There 
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are annual competitions in Short Story and Essay writing; Photography; 
Painting and Modelling; Poetry and Handicrafts. 

The most striking—as a work of art and a symbol of its origin—of the 
photographs exhibited, ‘Under the Red Ensign’ by a Chief Engineer, has 
been used on the cover of the Report for 1953. I particularly liked the 
Seafarer student’s version of a pin-up girl—in fact a stand-up-on-tip-toe 
ballerina carved in wood and entitled ‘Nina’: rightly awarded a prize in 
the Handicraft competition. The beautifully carved amber brooch and 
ear-rings exhibited on the same table bear witness to yet another aspect of 
the aesthetic sense and craftsmanship of the Seafarers whom Albert 
Mansbridge must have had in mind when he founded this special scans 


of the Adult Education service 25 years ago. 
L.S.H. 


‘CONSUMER RESEARCH’ IN AUSTRIAN ADULT EDUCATION 


Just as Dr. Ernest Green’s report on the causes of apathy in adult educa- 
tion has become available, news reaches us of an enquiry undertaken by 
the Viennese Folk High Schools into the impact of their work on the 
inhabitants of this 134 million city. The findings are certainly interesting, 
and liable to make the English practitioner green with envy. it appears, 
for instance, that only six per cent of the persons interviewed have never 
even heard of the Folk High Schools and another eight per cent have only 
a vague notion of what they are, whereas eighty-six of every hundred 
Viennese have either used their various facilities or are fully familiar with 
their programmes and techniques. This is largely due to good publicity, 
which seems to be more effective in Vienna than here, for seventy-two 
per cent mentioned posters, forty-four per cent radio announcements, and 
thirteen per cent course programmes as their sources of information, while 
daily papers and handbills were mentioned by only seven and five per cent 
respectively. 

One in every three interviewed was either a member or had at one time 
or other attended an adult education event. This would be an extraordin- 
arily high percentage, even for a city with Vienna’s educational tradition, 
unless it is remembered that continental Folk High Schools combine 
many of the features of our Evening Institutes and Technical Colleges 
with our type of ‘liberal’ adult education, and in addition attach much 
importance to film shows, lantern lectures and topical talks. Thus, of a 
total of 463,000 enrolments in the last Summer Term, only 25,000 were for 
courses, the rest being attendances at lectures, film shows, conducted tours 
and exhibitions. Hence, in this enquiry, of every ten contacts with personal 
experience of the Folk High School, five had only attended single events, 
three had been students in courses, and two had patronized both. 
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One of the trends revealed in this enquiry is not unknown in this 
country: the relative decline of the share of manual workers in adult 
education. Of the workers interviewed only one in four had ever been to a 
Folk High School, whereas the percentage of black-coated workers and 
clerks was fifty-three and that of self-employed was forty-five. Or, put in 
another way, for every person with only primary education who attended, 
there were two with secondary education. Thus the Folk High Schools 
which started off as institutions for the improvement of the working man, 
have become popular centres for further education and instruction: their 
original aim is being increasingly taken over by the educational section of 
the Austrian Federation of Trades Unions. K. R. STADLER. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 
A CONFERENCE REPORT 


Over sixty delegates from ten European countries attended the second 
annual conference of the European Folk High School Union at Impington 
Village College, Cambridge, during the last week in April. The delegates 
included social workers, farmers, youth leaders, countrywomen’s associa- 
tions, representatives of many voluntary organisations working in rural 
areas, and tutors engaged in Adult Education. 

The main theme of the conference was “Life in the Countryside”. 
Questions on social problems in modern rural communities, full employ- 
ment in rural areas, the drift from the countryside, the social services as 
part of a rural reconstruction programme, and the réle of education in the 
countryside, were raised by experts and sifted by practical country people. 

From out of the seriousness, the jollity, the buffoonery and the talk 
which goes with any conference, several facts emerged strongly. Europe 
has many problems common to her countries, though each has local varia- 
tions; but most of these spiral down onto the need for liberal social services 
and a liberal educational programme, which starts in the schools and is 
regarded as a continuous process through life. Many feared that the dignity 
and self-assurance of the countryman was being undermined, and his 
social background was disintegrating: a united effort to raise the morale 
of the country-dweller was needed. In this, each country should make a 
contribution. In discussions, academic planners were shredded, head-in- 
cloud idealists were gently reminded that the feet of the Conference were 
in the clay, and gloomy statisticians were shown that its feet were not of it. 
We must work with people as they are, not as we think they should be; 
we must go to them and not wait for them to come to us. All planning 
must be based firmly on the recognition of the human factor, since local 
initiative and support must be recruited if it is to be vital. 
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The Conference felt that the rural population of Europe is in a more 
or less advanced state of emancipation, but that a conscious agricultural 
policy is a pre-requisite of a sound rural society. For most countries a 
well-balanced family holding should be the basis of this policy. It is 
essential to adopt an overall approach to rural planning, to integrate it 
with urban developments, and not treat it in a vacuum. There is need for 
consultation between Government and non-Government bodies in the 
preparation and execution of such economic and social measures, and this 
will involve a relative increase in the influence of local authorities and 
voluntary organisations, who will need financial help from the State with 
few strings attached to it. The aim of all cultural and social activity should 
be to encourage the individual to develop his personality and to give n¢éw 
life to the community, and all possibilities for such development should be 
fostered. We should recognise the existence of our neighbour with his 
differing points of view: only in this way can we co-ordinate sensibly the 
inter-relationship and inter-dependence of the spiritual and material 
concepts. 

One day was devoted especially to education. Of course it was not enough, 
cried delegates—even though practically every other session had pointed 
the educational moral. But some few spirited exchanges were made, and 
it was agreed that adult education can only be fruitful when the real 
structure of the rural population has been recognised, and its policy is set 
squarely to answer social needs. This in turn demands greater considera- 
tion of the social problemas in syllabuses. Rural education is not concerned 
solely with one class, but with the rural population as a whole. It was 
suggested that equal emphasis should be placed on civic responsibility and 
on professional training. Does this mean a new approach to teacher- 
training? Can education encourage the bringing-out of the leaders who 
are urgently needed in the countryside to shoulder the responsibility for 
directing the social planning? Should we not attempt to stem the tide of 
opinion which is flooding towards increased specialisation instead of en- 
couraging the development of the whole man? Conference thought so, 
and vigorously denounced any suggestion that the State could not afford 
to support such work. If we have lost faith in education, we have lost faith 
in the future. 

However, so much was left unsaid that Conference agreed to devote its 
next annual meeting entirely to the examination in detail of ways and 
means, aims and objectives in education for the rural areas. 

E. FLETCHER. 
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HAROLD PILKINGTON TURNER: ‘Memories of his Work and Personality’, 
edited by Ross D. Waller: with a foreword by Sir John Stopford. 
(Manchester University Press, 100 pp., 6s. 6d.) 


Rochdale has had a significant connection with adult education. In 
Cambridge there is an illuminated address from the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society presented to James Stuart in 1870, thanking him for a 
series of lectures delivered there before the formal establishment of 
systematic University Extension Courses. It is well known that one of the 
first two WEA Tutorial Classes was held in Rochdale. And Rochdale was 
also the birthplace of Harold Pilkington Turner, who certainly ranks as 
one of the outstanding figures of University extra-mural education in the 
early decades of this century. 

In his book Portrait of a University Professor H. B. Charlton did not 
attempt a complete narrative of the development of the University of 
Manchester, but succeeded admirably in giving a vivid impression of its 
growth and of its spirit. Consciously or unconsciously Professor Waller 
has adopted the same technique—with equal success: the sub-title of his 
Memoir might well be ‘Portrait of a Man’. For, as one of his secretaries 
said ‘It was not what Mr Turner did that mattered, although he did so 
much; it was what he was’. 

First, what did he do? Neither Turner nor his career were typically 
academic. After graduating at Owens College, then one of the constituent 
Colleges of the Victoria University, he was called to the bar and practised 
as a barrister. But he retained a keen interest in the University, especially 
in the Union, and was one of the founders of the Manchester University 
Settlement at Ancoats: he also identified himself with religious and social 
activities in Manchester and the surrounding district, and was in much 
demand as a speaker and lecturer. 

Turner’s subsequent career can be summed up by a brief quotation: 
‘From 1904 he had been part-time lecturer in Railway and Factory Law 
(a post he continued to occupy until September 1938). In 1908 the University 
wanted to appoint an officer to combine the post of Assistant-Secretary to 
Senate, Assistant-Secretary to Council, and Secretary of the Extension 
Committee, and somebody—perhaps Tout—thought of Turner as the 
obvious man. . . At later stages he became Secretary to Senate, Secretary 
to Council, External Registrar, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, sitting 
thus for years at the centre of the University’s administration and of its 
relations with the outside world. His duties and his dignity alike made 
him a central figure in the University, while his unfailing kindliness was 
felt as much by Professors as by the carpenters and cloth cutters outside.’ 
This bare outline of his career is, however, the least part of the story. 

Professor Waller speculates briefly on what might have happened if, 
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before he was caught up in University work, Turner’s interests had turned 
to politics. This rising young lawyer, keenly concerned with social prob- 
lems and well known as a speaker, might easily have been carried into 
Parliament on the Liberal tide of 1906. But apparently he had no am- 
bitions in that direction, and his friends must doubt whether he would 
have been happy in the rough and tumble of politics. And he was always 
far too considerate about the opinions and welfare of the other man to have 
been an effective politician ! 

Although for years he was playing many roles both within the University 
and without, he became increasingly identified with one—adult education 
—and it is that which is principally commemorated in this volume, which 
can in some degree be regarded as a sequel to Kelly’s Outside the Walls. 
His first official connection with the extra-mural work of the University 
coincided with the rise of the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
steady growth of its partnership with all Universities in this work. The 
aims and ideals of this moyement naturally appealed to him: indeed, they 
were his own too. It is rather curious that in the book there is no reference 
to Albert Mansbridge, whom Turner must have met and worked with. 
Although dissimilar in many ways, they remain in the remembrance of 
one, at any rate, as alike in the complete sincerity of their belief in the 
value of adult education and in their straightforward pursuit of an end 
that seemed to them good. There was much that was akin, too, in their 
Christian faith and way of life. 

‘It was not what Mr Turner did that mattered . . . it was what he was.’ 
Here the reviewer must confess to being baffled, since in seeking to 
illustrate the various facets of Turner’s character and personality, no 
words of his can improve upon those of Professor Waller or of the 
numerous friends and colleagues whose reminiscences and appreciations 
are so frequently and so aptly quoted. The answer is to read the book. It is 
to be commended both to those who knew Turner and to those who did 
not. The former will recognise and welcome his portrayal therein, and 
their respect and affection for him in retrospect are likely to be deepened 
by the revelation of characteristic actions and attitudes hitherto unknown 
to them. The latter must find interest in this account of his life and work. 
Professor Waller claims that Turner was one of the men of whom it could 
truly be said ‘Manchester made them’,—a proud boast that must strike 
a responsive chord in the breast of any native Mancunian. For his part 
Turner in his time made Manchester what it was in the sphere of adult 
education. G. F. HICKSON. 


STUDY ABROAD VOL. VI 1954, published by Unesco. (HMSO 7s. 6d.) seems to 
grow fatter and therefore inevitably more useful to the intending student 
abroad each year. The compilation of such tomes of reference is un- 
doubtedly one of Unesco’s valuable functions. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—-THE NATIONAL SYSTEM—HOW IT WORKS, by W.P 


Alexander, Ph.D., Ed.B., M.A., M.Sc. (Newnes Educational Pub. 
lishing Co., Ltd., 147 pp., 12s. 6d.) 
Those who have much occasion to discuss education with visitors from 


overseas will be particularly indebted to Dr Alexander. He discloses in his I 


‘Foreword’ that the needs of such visitors were in his mind in undertaking 


| 


this work and if detail is in some places sacrificed rather ruthlessly for | 


clarity, the reason is obvious. 

After a short general introduction, the chapters follow the sequence one 
might expect—The Schools, Further Education, The University, The 
Training and Employment of Teachers, the Special Services. The presenta- 
tion achieves a balance between legal summary and administrative com- 


ment that is unusual in such an introductory work. But the book goes | 


further than this in being written from the standpoint of a clearly expressed 
set of principles. It is an essay on the theme of co-operation and tension 
between central and local agencies as the indispensable basis of democratic 
government. Some people may quarrel with Dr Alexander’s assumption 
that this co-operation and tension is adequately expressed through 
nationally representative bodies and local authorities, teachers and other 
educational agencies negotiating with the Ministry of Education; it is 
almost too convenient to be true. Perhaps the author will be stimulated by 
comment on this point to write a more comprehensive account of his 
educational philosophy. It would be a stimulating and valuable book. 


ADULT EDUCATION TOWARD SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY, Edited by 
Frank W. Jessup. (Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg, 
143 6d.) 

This is an edited report of the first seminar held in the Institute in 
September 1952. It contains Professor Novrup’s opening address, papers 
on adult education in France, England and Germany, and a number of 
short notes contributed by members of the Conference. But this list omits 
the most important item—Section V—A ‘Synthesis of Group Reports’ 
contributed by the Editor. This is a quite unusually substantial and satisfy- 
ing critique to find in such a volume. The writer exemplifies in his text 
many of the points he raises about the process of adult education—‘Without 
something of the dispassionately critical attitude of the scientist, the student 
will not be in a position to arrive at sound judgments. Therefore he must 
be encouraged to examine and weigh the evidence and fearlessly to draw 
from it what appear to be the necessary deductions (whilst admitting that 
many can be provisional). . . No better description of the qualities exhibited 
by Mr Jessup’s editing could be provided. 

This report is worth buying and reading as more than an act of respect 
to the Unesco Institute. It is that rare thing—a valuable addition to the 
literature of adult education. E.M.H. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILosoPHY, by 4. R. M. Murray. (Cohen 
& West, 236 pp., 12s. 6d.) 

THE PLATONIC RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND, by Ernst Cassirer. (Nelson, 202 pp.., 
15s.) 


| PLATO: SOCRATIC DIALOGuES. Edited by W. D. Woodhead. (Nelson, 308 pp., 


tos. 6d.) 


' ROUSSEAU: POLITICAL wriTINGs. Edited by F. H. Watkins. (Nelson, 330 pp., 


tos. 6d.) 
Mr Murray is an extension lecturer who is aware that an introduction to 
any subject (and not least to political philosophy) should be clear, simple 


' and cogent—and preferably a little provocative. Up to a point his book 


meets these tests. He covers fairly competently the theories of the main - 
thinkers from Plato to Marx. Such an account must inevitably be highly 
selective, historically as well as analytically. It is unfortunate that the 
fourteen centuries between Aristotle and Machiavelli should have to be 
compressed into eleven pages; and one wonders why an author who gives 
acareful and respectful account of Hegel has nothing to say of T. H. Green 
and the Oxford Idealists. Omissions are, of course, unavoidable in a book 


| of this type; but I am led to conclude (not for the first time) that even an 


introduction to this subject should cover a smaller scope; either it should 
cover a shorter period of history or it should proceed by analytic dissection 
of some political theories. 

A history of political philosophy will remain isolated and arid unless 
it is related either to history or to general philosophy. Mr Murray realises 


| this point and he has chosen the latter (and much harder) form of approach. 
’ But, brave as is the attempt, I do not think that Mr Murray has succeeded 


in making this relationship intelligible. A student who comes to political 
philosophy knowing little or nothing of philosophy in general cannot hope 
to understand enough of the latter in one chapter to follow their relation- 
ship over 23 centuries. 

Mr Murray’s method is highly schematic. He divides philosophies into 
‘rationalist’ and ‘empiricist’ and then exhibits political theories as founded 


| onone or other of these principles. Thus on page 231 we find ‘A Rationalist 


— 


Theory implies that government ought to be authoritarian because it 
implies that there are moral laws which are necessarily and universally 
true. . .” The approach is likely to give the student a very limited and 
superficial notion of rationalism and empiricism. This is not because Mr 
Murray is himself superficial, but because he plunges into the turgid depths 
of general philosophy like a deep-sea diver in a hurry (a journey that few 
students will be able to follow) and therefore fishes up some choice 
propositions about the nature of government. Mr Murray is provocative. 
We are assured that practical Conservatism is consistently utilitarian while 
_ Socialism prefers morals to happiness; but I do not think the quotations 
from Mr R. A. Butler and others really demonstrate this point. 
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Mr Cassirer’s long essay, which has been translated by James P. Pette- 
grove, is for more advanced students of philosophy. It is a brilliant and 
delightful discourse concerning a group of thinkers, the Cambridge 
Platonists, who stood midway between the medieval and the modern world 
and whose contribution to philosophy has been too much neglected. Mr 
Cassirer shows the place of these thinkers—Henry More, John Smith, 
Cudworth, and others—in the history of both English thought and English 
religion. This book is appearing in English for the first time. The student 
who can appreciate its merits may be sure that he has reached philosophic 
maturity. 

The two new volumes in Nelson’s philosophical texts are worthy 
members of the series. The Socratic dialogues included in the volume on 
Plato are the Euthypro, the Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phado, and 
Gorgias. Professor G. C. Field contributes a useful introduction in which 
he indicates the main features of each dialogue. The volume on Rousseau 
includes, besides The Social Contract, his practical reflections on the 
government of Poland and Part 1 of the constitutional project which he 
drew up for Corsica. This is a useful and interesting combination of 
Rousseau’s writings. Professor Watkins’ introduction puts its emphasis 
on the psychological conflicts within Rousseau himself. The repro- 
ductions of a bust of Plato and of a portrait of Rousseau make attractive 
frontispieces. PETER SELF. 


COLEG HARLECH 
A Residential College for Adult Education 


Beautifully sited near sea and mountain on Cardigan Bay. Lovely 
College buildings with Great Hall, Gymnasium, and recently opened 
new Library Wing. 


Students, whose education has been cut short by circumstances, 
usually come into residence for any period from one term to two years. 
Graduate staf of six, the subjects offered including: English Literature, 
Music, Philosophy, Psychology, Economics, Social History, Political Science, 
Welsh History, Welsh Literature, Trade Unionism, and Arts and Crafts. 


The Courses are cultural and prepare for no degree or diploma. 
Students are drawn from many countries and take an active part in a 
many sided corporate life, including games. 


Inclusive fees at the rate of £150 per annum. Grants in aid usually 
available from Local Education Authorities and Trade Unions. Every 
assistance given in exploration of avenues of aid and scholarships. 


Residential Summer Schools with weekly courses in various subjects are 
also held in July and August of each year. A prospectus will be sent 
on request. 


Apply Secretary (Dept. N), Coleg Harlech, Harlech, Merionethshire. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Virtually all the pamphlets and reports which we mention every quarter 
on this page—and those for which we fail to find room—are produced for 
two purposes, domestic and external. The readers of annual reports may 
be ‘members of the family’ eager to turn the pages for the fun of finding 
their own or their friends’ names in them, or to be reminded of a jolly day 
last summer but one (Annual Reports are notoriously out of date—two of 
those which have only just reached us cover the year ending March 1953 
and August 1953 respectively). That category of readership might be 
designated the domestic, the faithful, the converted . . . and therefore all 
too often the uncritical. 

There is, however, always another, less easily characterized body ot 
potential readers or glancers at or throwers away of our ephemera and for 
them the look of the thing must be carefully considered, if they are to take 
an interest in the contents. This quarter’s bunch represents the usual 
mixture of the worthy and familiar, the new and striking, the tempting 
and repelling. We are, alas, all too conscious of our own short-comings in 
the matter of presentation and will not, therefore, pass censure on others. 
But we have picked out three publications for a special mention, as much 
because we like handling them, as because they make interesting reading. 

The Unesco monthly Courier, obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office 
at the now reduced annual subscription rate of 6s. has abandoned its tabloid 
newspaper appearance and now comes in the guise of an amply and 
attractively illustrated 36 pp. magazine with a coloured cover. The main 
theme of the first of the new Couriers was ‘Language: Bridge or Barrier’ 
and it is proposed to have a leading theme every month. Better to look at: 
better to buy. 

We are also asked to draw your attention to Unesco publication No. 192, 
Race Mixture—A Modern Problem (HMSO 1s. 6d.) and Teaching About 
the United Nations (Education Abstracts Volume VI— No. 3 15.). 


The UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION, HAMBURG, whose Deputy Director 
contributed to these pages in the Spring, has now produced a stencilled 
report of its brief history and activities since July 1952 and—in a cheap 
but eminently attractive form—a report of a conference held from Decem- 
ber gth-12th, 1953, under the title Universities and Adult Education. A stiff 
grey cover, blue calico backed with a blue title in simple type protects 36 
single side stencilled and well laid out pages. It is not a slight to Professor 
Peers, Wilpert, Sir Walter Moberley, Professors Weniger, Potter, Blattner, 
Weinstock and Waller, whose contributions to the Conference form the 
main content of this book, to say that even before we opened it we voted it 
a blue print for economically produced reports. 

Slimmest of our three gladdeners of the eye is the Annual Report for 
1952/53 of the MARY WARD SETTLEMENT. The air of cheerful though un- 
frivolous bustle that pervades the premises of the Settlement any week-day 
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evening has been caught in both text and illustrations of even this short 
and fairly formal report—and we like the cover and sympathize with the 
editor who had to print an Income and Expenditure Account on the 
outside back of the pamphlet for the sake of keeping to the magic 32 
pages beloved by printers. 


The Annual Report 1952/53 of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
testifies to a lot of solid, unspectacular ‘grass roots’ (as our American friends 
would call it) work by all sorts of voluntary groups. We read with particular 
interest the page devoted to the National Association of Women’s Clubs, 
the youngest corporate member of the National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. More power to their elbow! 

The DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, KING'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
OF DURHAM, sends a brochure describing its recently acquired Adult Educa- 
tion centre, Joseph Cowen House. There are photographs of the lounge, 
library, entrance hall, coffee room and a classroom, none of them as yet 
enlivened by the human form. The text is written in the future tense and 
we wish the house a happy life . . . anyway: life! 

The Librarian of the Min. of Ag. and Fish. has compiled a selected list 
of books on Agriculture for the NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE. It costs 2s. od. and 
can be obtained from the League. We quote it as a reminder that the NBL 
has produced a large number of these practical and inexpensive select 
bibliographies and it is well worth asking them for full information. 


A new journal likely to interest many tutors is the Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy published by Oliver and Boyd on behalf of the scorrisu 
ECONOMIC sociETY. The Editorial Board consists of the Professors of Political 
Economy in the four Scottish Universities, together with the Secretary of 
the Society and the Editor, Professor Cairncross. This is a courageous effort 
to let the voice of Scotland be heard in an important field. Price 7s. 6d. 
per issue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
has recently published from Temple House, Portman Square, London, W.1 
an Outline Report of the Proceedings of the Third General Conference in 
May 1953 and a Report of the Secretariat and Executive Committee for the 
years 1950-52. Containing also the Constitution of the Federation with 
amendments to date, this is a useful compendium of facts about an im- 
portant area of international contact in adult education. 

We have also received, for the first time in printed form, and using both 
French and English, Co-operation, the Bulletin of the International Adult 
Education Circle. This issues from an initiative of Dr Grau of the Folk- 
highschool, Linz, and the Bulletin itself is produced by Mr Paul Rock of 
the ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE OF THE BELGIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Rue 
de la Loi, 155, Brussels. This issue has notes on recent and forthcoming 
seminars and conferences in Europe and will help to sort out some of the 
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